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SNATCHES OF VERSE, 
FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A HARROW SCHOOL-BOY. 
Communicated for the Albion. 
NO. iL —SONG. 
Flow, softly flow, 
Dark stream below— 
The tender stars above— 
By willowy banks, and lonely downs, 
Through terraced walls in silent wwns, 
And bear me to my love. 








Still as we go, 
Blow, gently blow, 
Warm onl, non | blithely move 
These dreamy sails that slowly glide, 
A shadow on the silent tide 
That bears me to my love. 


Fade, softly fade, 
In twilight shade, 
On dewy field and grove, 
O lingering day ; and bring the night, 
Though all her starry mazes bright 
That shine upon my love. 


The sunset wanes 
From twinkling panes ; 
Dim, misty myriads move 
Down glimmering streets :—one light I see, 
One happy light that waits for me, 
And lights me to my love. 





TWO ASPECTS OF IRELAND. 
THE FIRST ASPECT. 


The moorland was wide, level, and black; black as night, if you 
could suppose night condensed on the surface of the earth, and that you 
couk# tread on solid darkness in the midst of day. The day itself was 
indeed dropping fast into night, although it was dreary and gloomy at 
the best ; for it was a November day. The moor, for miles around, was 
treeless and houseless; devoid of vegetation, except heather, which 
clad with its gloomy frieze coat the shivering landscape. At a 
distance you could discern, through the misty atmosphere, the outline 
of mountains apparently as bare and stony as this wilderness, whicl. 
they bounded. There were no fields, no hedgerows, no marks of the 
hand of man, except the nakedness itse f, which was the work of man 
in past ages ; when, period after period, he had tramped over the scene 
with fire and sword, and left all that could not fly before him, either 
ashes to be scattered by the savage winds, or stems of trees, and car- 
cases of men trodden into the swampy earth. As the Roman historian 
said of other destroyers. ‘*‘ They create. solitude, and called it peace.” 
That all this was tae work of man and net uf Nature, any one spot of 
this huge and howling wilderness could testify, if you would only turn 
up its sable surface. In its bosom lay thousands of ancient oaks and 
pines, black as ebony ; which told, by their gigantic bulk, that forests 
must have once existed on this apot, as rich as the scene was now bleak. 
Nobler things than trees lay buried there ; but were, for the most part, 
resolved into the substance of the inky earth. The dwellings of men 
had left few or no traces, for they had been consumed in flames ; and 
the hearts that had loved, and sutf2red, and perished beneath the hand 
of violence and insult, were no longer human hearts, but slime. If a 
man were carried blindfold to that place, and asked when his eyes 
Were unbandaged, where he was, he would say—* Ireland !” 

He would want no clue to the identity of the place, but the scene 
before him. There is no heath like an Irish heath. There is no deso- 
lation like an Irish desolation. Where Nature herself has spread the 
expanse of a solitude, it is a cheerful solitude. The air flows over it 
lovingly ; the flowers nod and dance in gladness ; the soil breathes up 
4 spirit of wild fragrance, which communicates a buoyant sensation to 
the heart. You feel that you tread on ground where the peace of God, 
and not the “ peace ” of man created in the merciless hurricane of war, 
has sojourned; where the sun shone on creatures sportivg on ground 
or on tree, as the Divine Goodness of the Universe meant them to 
Sport: where the hunter disturbed alone the enjoyment of the lower 
‘nimals by his own boisterous joy: where the traveller sung as he 
went over it, because he felt a spring of inexpressible music in his 
heart : where the weary wayfarer sat beneath a bush, and blessed God, 
though his limbs ached with travel, and his goal was far off. In God’s 
deserts dwells gladness ; in man’s deserts, death. A melancholy smites 
you as you enter them. There is a darkness from the past that envel- 
ops your heart, and the moans and sighs of ten-times perpetratel 
misery seem still to live in the very winds. 

ne shallow, and widely-spread stream struggled through the moor ; 
‘oMetimes between masses of grey stone. Sedges and the white- headed 
Cotton-rush whistled on its margin, and on island-like expanses that 
here and there rose above the surface of its middle course. 

Ihave said that there was no sign of life; but on one of those grey 
Stones stood a heron watching for prey. He had remained straight, 
ped. and motionless for hours. Probably his appetite was appeased 
nb day’s success among the trout of that dark red-brown stream, 

ich was colored by the peat from which it oozed. When he did 
aon he sprung up at once, stretched his broad wings, and silent as 
el scene around him, made a c'rcuit in the air; rising higher as he 

— with slow and solemn flight. He had been startled by a sound. 
: hiv was life in the desert now. Two horsemen came galloping along 
tions way Bot fur distant, and the heron, continuing his grave gyra- 

, 58, surveyed them as he went. Had they been travellers over a 
pe of India, an Australian waste, or the Pampas of South America, 
reg coal not have been grimmer of aspect, or more thorough!y child- 

~— the wild. They were Irish from head to foot. 

wey were mounted on two spare but by no means clumsy horses.— 
tr te reatures had marks of blood and breed that had been introduced 
ph ac tothe country. They could claim, if they knew it, lin- 

ack; rabia. The one was pure bay, the other and lesser, was 
wn ak i both were lean as death, haggard as famine. They were 
of the yeihe speed with which they had been hurried along. The soil 
had @ damp moorland, or of the field in which, during the day, they 

w’ Probably been drawing the peasant’s cart, still smeared their bo- 


‘es, and their manes flew as wildly and untrimmed as the sedge or the 
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cotton-rush on the wastes through which they careered. Their riders, | “Compose yourself, and tellus. Something strange must have happen- 


wielding each a heavy stick instead of oag~atigs =o they applied | 
ever oa anon to the shoulders or flanks of their smoking animals, were | 
mounted on their bare backs, and guided them by halter, imstead of | 
bridle. They were a couple of the short frieze-coated, knee breeches 
and grey-stocking fellows who are as plentiful on Irish soil as potatoes. 
From beneath their narrow brimmed, old, weather-beaten hats, stream. 
ed hair as unkemped as their horses’ manes. The Celtic physiognomy | 
was distinctly marked—the small and somewhat upturned nose; the 
black tint of skin; the eye now looking grey, now black ; the freckled | 
cheek, and sandy hair. Beard and whiskers covered half the face, and | 
the short square-shouldered bodies were bent’forward with eager im-_ 
patience, as they thumped and kicked along their horses, muttering | 
curses as they went. . . 

The heron, sailing on broad and omningy slow vans, still kept them 
in view. Anon, they reached a part of the moorland where traces of | 
human labour were visible. Black piles of peat stood on the solitary 
ground, ready, after asummer’s cutting and drying. Presently, patch- | 
es of cultivation presented themselves ;—plots of ground raised on beds 
each a few feet wide, with intervening trenches to carry off the boggy 
water, where potatoes had grown, and small fields where grew more | 
stalks of ragwort than grass, enclosed by banks cast up and tipped here | 
and there with a briar or a stone. It was the husbandry of misery and 
indigence. The ground had already been freshly manured by sea- 
weeds, but the village—where wasit? Blotches ef burnt ground ; scor- 
ched heaps of rubbish, and fragments of blackened walls, alone were 
visible. Garden-plots were trodden down, and their few bushes rent | 
up, or hung with tatters of rags. The two horsemen, as they hurried | 
by with gloomy visages, uttered no more than a single word :—‘‘Evic- 
tion !”” 

Further on, the ground heaved itself into a chaotic confusion. Stony 
heaps swelled up here and there, naked, black, and barren: the huge | 
bones of the earth protraded themselves through her skin. Shattered 
rocks arose, epetaisled with bushes, and smoke curled up from what 
looked like mere heaps of rubbish; but which were in reality human 
habitations. Long dry grass hissed and rustied in the wind on their 
roofs (which were sunk by-places, as if falling in); and pits of reeking 
filth seemed placed exactly to prevent access to some of the low doors; 
while to others, a few stepping stones made that access only possible. 
Here the two riders stopped, and hurriedly tying their steeds to an el- 
der-bush, disappeared in one of the cabins. 
one heron slowly sailed on to the place of its regular roost. Let us 

w it. 
Per different was this scene to those the bird had left. Lofty trees 


darkened the steep slopes of afineriver. Rich meadows lay at the feet | 
of woods and stretched down tothestream. Herds of cattle lay on them, 


chewing their cuds after the plentiful grazing of the day. The white | 
walls of a noble house peeped, in the dusk of night, through the fertile | 
timber which stood in proud guardianship of the mansion ; and broad 
winding walks gave evidence of a place where nature and art had com- 
bined to form a paradise. There wereample pleasure grounds. Alas! 
the grounds around the cabins over which the heron had so lately flown, 
might be truely styled pain-grounds. 

Within that home was assembled a happy family. There was che 
father, a fine-looking man of forty. Proud you would have deemed him, 
as he sate for a moment abstracted in his cushioned chair; but a mo- 
ment afterwards, asa troop of children came bursting into the room, his 
manner was instantly changed intv one so pleasant, so playful, and so 
overflowing with enjoyment, that you saw him only as an amiable, 
glad, domestic man. The mother, a handsome woman, was seated al- 
ready at the tea-table; and, in another minute, sounds of merry voices 
and childish laughter were mingled with thejocose tones of the father, 
and the playful accounts of the mother ; addressed, now to one and now 
to another, of the youthful group. 

In due time the merriment was hushed, and the household assembled 
for evening prayer. A numerous train of servants assumed their accus- 
tomed places. The father read. He had paused once or twice, and 
glanced with a stern and surprised expression towards the group of do- 
mestics, for he heard sounds that astonished him from one corner of the 
room near the door. He went on—‘*Remember the children of Eden, 
O Lord, in the day of judgment, how they said, Down with it, down 
with it, even to the ground. © daughter of Babylon, wasted with 
pee Be 4 yea, happy shall he be who rewardeth thee, as thou hast ser- 
ved us!” 

There was a burst of smothered sobs from the same corner, and the 
master’s eye flashed with a strange fire as he again darted a glance 
towards the offender. The lady looked, equaily surprised, in the same 
direction; then turned a meaning look on her husband—a warm flush 
was succeeded by a paleness in her countenance, and she cast down her 
eyes. The children wondered, but were still. Once more the father’s 
sonorous voice continued—*‘Give us this day our daily bread, and for- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us.”— 
Again the stifled sound was repeated. The brow of the master darken- 
ed again—the mother looked agitated ; the children’s wonder increased ; 
the master closed the book, and the servants, with a constrained si- 
lence, retired from the room. 

‘*What can be the matter with old Dennis?” exclaimed the lady, the 
moment that the door had closed on the household.—‘‘O! what is amiss 
with poor old Dennis !” exclaimed the children. 

“Some stupid folly or other,” said the father, morosely. “Come! 
away to bed, children. You can learn Dennis's troubles another time.” 
The children would have lingered, but again the words, “‘Away with 
you!’ ina tone which never needed repetition, were decisive: they 
kissed their parents and withdrew. In a few seconds the father rang 
the bell. ‘Send Dennis Croggan here.” 

The old man appeared. He was a little thin man, of not less than 
seventy years of age, with white hair and a dark spare countenance.— 
He was one of those miny nondescrip! servants in a large Irish house, 
whose duties are curiously miscellaneous. He had, however, shown 
sufficient zeal and fidelity through a long life, to secure a warm nook 
in the servants’ hall for the remainder of his days. 

Den: is entered with an humble and timid air, as conscious that he 
had deeply offended ; and had to dread, at least, asevere rebuke. He 
bowed profoundly to both the master and mistress. 

*‘What is the meaning of your interruptions during the prayers, 
Dennis? *demanded the master abruptly. ‘‘fas anything happened to 
you?” 

“No, Sir.” 

‘‘Anything amiss in your son’s family ?” 

**No, your honour.” 

The interrogator paused ; a storm of passion seemed slowly gathering 
within him. Presently he asked, in a loud tone, ‘‘ What does this mean ? 
Was there no place to vent your nonsense, in, but in this room, and at 
prayers?” 

Dennis was silent. He cast an imploring iook at the master, then at 
the mistress. 
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ed to you.” 

Dennis trembled violently ; but he advanced a couple of paces, sei- 
zed the back of a chair as to support him, and, after a vain gasp or two, 
pe as intelligibly as fear would permit, thatthe prayer had over- 
come him. 

‘“‘Nonsense, man!” exclaimed the master, with fury in the same face, 
which was so lately beaming with joy on the children. ‘Nonsense! 
Speak out without more ado, or you shall rue it.” 

Dennis looked to the mistress as if he would have implored her inter- 
cession; but as she gave no sign of it, he was compelled to speak ; but 
in a brogue that would have been unintelligible to English ears. We 
therefore translate it :— 

“I could not help thinking of the poor people at Rathbeg, when the 
soldiers and police cried, ‘Down with them! down with them, even to 
the ground!’ and then the poor bit cabins same down all in fire and 


| smoke, amid the howls and cries of the poor creatures. Oh! it was@ 


fearful sight, your honour—it was, indeed—to see the poor women 
hugging their babies, and the houses where they were born burning in 
the wind. It was dreadful to see the old bedridden man lie on the wet 
ground amongst the few bits of furniture, and groan to his gracious 
God above. Oh, your honour! you never saw such a sight, or—you—sure 
a—it never would have been done!” 

Dennis seemed to let the last words out, as if they were jerked from 
him by a sudden shock. 

The master, whose face had changed during this speech toa livid hue 


_ of passion, his eyes blazing with rage, was in the act of rushing on old 


Dennis, when he was held back by his wife, who exclaimed—‘‘Oswald ! 
be calm; let us hear what Dennishas tosay. Go on, Dennis—go on!” 

The master stood still, breathing hard to overcome his rage. Old 
Dennis, is if seeing only his own thoughts, went on—“O, bless your 
honour! if you had seen that poor frantic woman when the back of the 
cabin fell, and buried her infant, where she thought she had laid it safe 
for a moment, while she flew to part her husband and a soldier, who 
had struck the other children with the flat of his sword, and bade them 
to troop off! Oh, your honour, but it was a killing sight! It was that 
came over me in the prayer, and I feared that we might be praying 
perdition on us all, when we prayed about our trespasses. If the poor 
creatures of Rathbeg should meet us, your honour, at Heaven's gate (I 
was thinking) and say—‘ These are the heathens that would not let us 
have a poor hearthstone in poor ould Ireland.’ And that was all, 
your honour, that made me misbehave so; I was just thinking of that, 
oa ee ove exclaimed th nd ons § 

**Begone! you ol the master; a ennis 

ared, with a bow, and an Slertness that would have done credit 


is earlier years. 

There was ® moment’s silence after his exit. The lady turned to 
her husband, and clasping his arm with her hands, and looking into 
his darkened countenance with a look of tenderest anxiety, said :— 

‘* Dearest Oswald, let me, as I have so often done, once more entreat 
that these dreadful evictions may cease. Surely there must be some 
way to avert them, and to set your property right, without such violent 
measures.” 

The stern, proud man said—‘‘ Then why in the name of Heaven, do 
you not reveal some other remedy ? why do you not enlighten al! [re- 
land? why don’t you instruct Government? The unkappy wretches 
who have been swept away by force are no people, no tenants of mine. 
They squatted themselves down, as u swarm of locusts fix themselves 
while a green blade is left. They obstruct all improvement; they will 
not till the ground themselves; nor will they quit it to allow me to 
sate 9 more industrious and provident husbandmen to cultivate it. 

and that teems with fertility, and is shut out from bearing and bring- 
ing forth food for man, is accursed. Those who have been evicted, not 
7 me Ie pars more industrious fellows.* 

** They will murder us!” said the wife, ‘* some day for these things. 
They will——” e _ 

Her words were cut short suddenly by her husband starting, and 
standing in a listening attitude. ‘ Wait a moment,” he said, with a 
peculiar calmness, as if he had just got a fresh thought; and his lady, 
who did not comprebend what was the cause, but hoped that some bet- 
= influence was rn him, eee her hands from his arm. 
** Wait just a moment,” he repeuted, and ste from the room, o 
the front door, and without his hat went a oo 

** He is intending to cool down his anger,” thought his wife: “he 
feels a longing for the freshness of the air.” But she had not caught 
the sound which had startled his quicker, because more excited ear: 
she had been too much engrossed by her own intercession with him: 
it was a peculiar whine from the mastiff, which was chained near the 
iodge-gate, that had arrested his attention. He stepped out. The 
black clouds which overhung the moor had broken, and the moon’s 
light struggled between them. 

The tall and haughty mn stood erect in the breeze and listened. 
Another moment,—there was a shot, and he fell headlong upon the 
broad steps on which he stood. His wife sprang with a piercing shriek 
from the door, and fell on his corpse. A crowd of servants gathered 
about them, making wild lamentations, and breathing vows of ven- 
geance. The murdered master and the wife were borne into the 
house. 

The heron soared from its lofty perch, and wheeled with terrified 
wings through the night air. The servants armed themselves; and 
rushing furiously from the house, traversed the surroundiog masses of 
trees. Fierce dogs were let loose, and dashed frantically through the 
thickets All was, however, too late. The soaring heron saw grey 
figures with blackened faces, stealing away—often on their hands and 
knees—down the hollows of the moorlands towards the village; where 
the two Irish horsemen had, in the first dusk of that evening, tied their 
lean steeds to the old elder bush 

Near the mansion no lurking assassin was to be found. Meanwhile, 
two servants, pistol in hand, on a couple of their master’s horses, 
scoured hill and dale. The heron sailing solemnly on the wind above, 
saw them halt ina little town. They thundered with the but-endg of 
their pistols on 9 door in the principal street. Over it there was a 
coffin-shaped board, displaying a painted crown, and the big-lettered 
words, “‘ Potice Sration ” The mounted servants shouted with ht 
and main. A nightcapped head issued from a chamber casement with 
—** What is the matter?” 

“Out with you, Police! out with oll your strength, and lose not a 
moment; Wr. Fitz-Gibbon, of Sporeen, is shot at his own door.” 

The casement was hastily clapped to, and the two horsemen galloped 
forward up the long, broad street; now flooded with the mvon's light. 
Heads full of terror were thrust from upper windows to inquire the 
cause of that rapid galloping; but ever too late. The two men held 
their course up a steep hill outside of the town, where stood a vast 
building overlooking the whole place. It was the barracks. Here the 
alarm was also given. 

In less than an hour, @ mounted police in olive-green costume, with 





‘*What is the matter, good Dennis ?” asked the lady, in a kind tone, — 


pistols at holster, sword by side, and carbine on the arm, were trotting 
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briskly out of town, accompanied by the two messengers ; whom they 
plied with questions. PoThese answered, and sundry imprecations 
vented, the whole party increased their speed, and went on, mile after 
mile, by hedgerow and open moorland, talking as they went. 

Before they reached the house of Sporeen, and near ‘he village where 
the two horsemen had stopped the evening before, they halted, 
and formed themselves into more orderly array. A narrow gully was 
before them on the road, hemmed in on each side by rocky steeps, here 
and there overhung with bushes. The commandant bade them be on 
their guard, for there might be danger there He was right; for the 
moment they began to trot through the pass, the flash and rattle of 
fire-arms from the thickets above saluted them, followed by a wild’ yell. 
In a second, several of their number lay dead or dying in the road 
The fire was returned promptly by the police ; but it was at random, 
for although another discharge, and another howl, announced that the 
enemy were still there, no one could be seen. The head of the police 
commanded his troop to make a dash through the pass; for there was 
no scaling the heights from this side; the assailants having warily 
posted themselves there, because at the foot of an eminence were stretch- 
ed on either hand impassable bogs. The troop dashed forward, firing 
their pistols as they went; but were met with such Jeadly discharges 
of fre-arms as threw them into confusion, killed and wounded several 
of their horses, and made them hastily retreat. 

There was nothing for it, but to await the arrival of the cavalry ; and 
it was not long before the clatter of horses’ hoofs and the ringing of sa- 
bres were heard on the road. On coming up, the troop of cavalry, firing 
to the right and left on the hill-sides, dashed forward, and, in the same 
instant, cleared the gully in safety; the police having kept their side 
of the pass. In fact, not a single shot was returned ; the arrival of 
this strong force having warned the insurgents to decamp. The caval- 
ry in fall charge ascended the hills, to their summits. Not a foe was 
to be seen, xcept one or two dying men, who were discovered by their 


oans. 

The moon had been for a time quenched in a dense mass of cloads, 
which now were blown aside by a keen and cutting wind. The heron, 
soaring over the desert, could now see grey-coated men flying in differ- 
ent directions to the shelter of the neighbouring hills. The next day 
he was startled from his dreamy reveries near the moorland stream, 
by the shouts and galloping of mingled police and soldiers, as they 
gave chase to a couple of haggard, bare-headed, and panting peasants. 

These were at once captured, and at once recognised as belonging to 
the evicted inhabitants of the recently deserted village. 

Since then years have rolled on. The heron, who had been startled 
from his quiet haunts by these things, was still dwelling on the lofty 
tree with his kindred, by the hall of Sporeen. He had reared family 
after family in that airy lodgment, as spring after spring came round ; 
but no family, after that fatal time, had ever tenanted the mansion. 
The widow and children had fied from it so soon as Mr. Fitz-Gihbon 
had been laid in the grave. The nettle and dock flourished over the 
scorched ruins of the village of Rathbeg ; dank moss and wild grass 
tangled the proud drives and walks of Sporeen. All the woodland 
rides and pleasure-grounds lay obstructed with briars; and young 
trees, in time, grew luxuriantly where once the roller in its rounds 
could not crush a weed ; the nimble frolics of the squirrel were now 
the only merry things where formerly the feet of lovely children had 
sprung with elastic joy. 

The curse of Ireland was on the place. Landlord and tenant, gen- 
tleman and peasant, each with the roots and shoots of many virtues in 
their hearts, thrown into a false position by the mutual injuries of 
ages, had wreaked on each other the miseries sown broadcast by their 
ancestors. Beneath this foul spell men who would, in any other cir- 
cumstances, have been the happiest and the noblest of mankind, became 
tyrants ; and peasants, who would have glowed with grateful affection 
towards them, exulted in being their assassins. As the traveller rode 
past the decaying hall, the gloomy woods, and waste black moorlands 
of Sporeen, he read the riddle of Ireland’s fate, and asked himself when 
an (Edipus would arise to solve it. 





A STORY OF ORIENTAL LOVE. 


Poets have complained in all countries and in all ages, that true love 
ever meets with obstacles and hindrances, and the highest efforts of 
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of surprising magnificence, until they came to a lofty door, over which 
aney* long crimson curtains, and which was guarded by a black slave 
with a sword in his hand. He looked at Gadallah with surprise when 
the master said ‘‘ open,” but obeying, admitted them to a spacious sa- 
loon,—more splendid than any that had preceded. 
Now Gadallah having never seen the interior of any house better 
than that of his neighbour the barber, who was a relation by the 
mother’s side, and highly respected as a man of wealth and condition, 
was lost in amazement and wonder at all he beheld, not knowing that 
he was the most beautiful thing in that saloon, and scarcely ventur- 
ed to walk, lest he might stain the polished marble or the costly car- 
t. His conductor, who was evidently a man, from the delight 
e honestly showed at this artless tribute to his magnificence, took him 
to a small cabinet containing a chest inlaid with mother-of-pearl. This 
he opened, and producing a sword, the like of which never came from 
Damascus, bade him observe where the hilt was broken, and ordered 
him to mend it carefully. Then he left him saying he would return in 
an hour. 
Gadallah began his work with the intention of being very Industri- 
ous ; but he soon paused to admire at leisure the splendour of the sa- 
loon; when he had fed his eyes with this, he turned to a window 
that looked upon a garden, and saw that it was adorned with lovely 
trees, bright flowers, elegant kiosques, and ruuniag fountains. An 
aviary hard by was filled with singing birds, which war bled the praises 
of the Creator. His mind soon became a wilderness of delight, in 
which leaf-laden branches waved, and roses, and anemones, and pinks, 
and fifty more of the bright daughters of spring, blushed and glittered ; 
and Saloky wandered with hesitating steps, like a spirit seeking the 
coolest and sweetest place of rest. ‘This was like an exquisite dream; 
but presently, straying in a path nigh at hand, he beheld an unveiled 
maiden and her attendant. It was but for a moment she appeared, 
et her image was so brightly thrown in upon his heart, that he 
oved her ever afterwards with a love as unchangeable as the purity of 
the heavens. When she was gone, he sat himself down beside the bro- 
ken sword, and wept. 

The master of the house came back, and gently chid him for his idle- 
ness. ‘Go,” said he, ‘‘and return to-morrow atthe same hour. Thou 
hast now sufficiently fed thine eyes,—go; but remember, envy me not 
the wealth which God hath bestowed.” Gadallah went his way, hav- 
ing first ascertained from the servants, that his employer was the 
Arabian merchant Zen-ed-din, whose daughter Hosneh was said to 
surpass in beauty all the maidens of the land of Egypt. On reaching 
the house, he repaired to his mother's side, and sitting down, told her 
of all he had seen and 4ll he felt, beseeching her to advise him and 
predict good fortune to him. 

Fatoumeh, the mother of Gadallah, was a wise woman and under- 
stood that his case was hopeless, unless his desires received accomplish- 
ment. But it seemed to her impossible that the son of the poor sword-ma- 
ker should ever beacceptable to the daughter of the wealthy merchant. 
She wept plentifully at the prospect of misery that unfolded itself, and 
when her Rusband came in, he also wept ; and all three mingled their 
tears together until a late hour of the night. 

Next day Gadallah went at the appointed hour to the merchant’s 
house, and being kindly received, finished the work set to him; but 
saw no more of the maiden who had disturbed his mind. Zen-ed-din 
paid him handsomely for his trouble, and added some words of good ad- 
vice. This done, he gently dismissed him, promising he would recall 
him shortly for other work; and the youth returned home, despairing 
of all future happiness. The strength of his love was so great, that it 
shook him like a mighty fever, and he remained ill upon his couch that 


his hour was not yet come, and he recovered. 

In the mean time the Angel of Death received permission from the 
Almighty to smite thirty thousand of the inhabitants of Cairo; and he 
sent a great plague, that introduced sorrow into every house. It flew 
rapidly from quarter to quarter, and from street to street, smiting the 
chosen of the tomb,—the young, the old, the bad, the good, the rich, the 
poor,—here, there, everywhere; in the palace, the hovel, the shop, the 
market-place, the deewan. All day and all night the shriek of sorrow 
resounded in the air; and the thoroughfares were filled with people 
following corpses to the cemetery. Many fled into other cities and oth- 
er lands ; but the plague followed those who were doomed, and struck 





their art have been exhausted in commemorating the sufferings or the 
triumphs of affection. Will the theme ever cease to interest? Will 
the a, the fears, the joys, the vows of lovers, ever be deemed mat- 
jad moment, unworthy to be embalmed and preserved in those 

caskets which ius knows how t# frame out of words? If 
that time he to come,——i tory decide in favour of 
those mechanical philosophers who would drive sentiment out of the 
world,——sad will be the lot of mortals; for it is better to die with a 
heart full of love, than live for an age without feeling one vibration 
of that divine passion. ' 

I am almost ashamed to translate into this level English, the sublime 
rhapsody with which the worthy Sheikh Ibrahim introduced the simple 
story about to be repeated. The truth is, I do not remember much of 
what he said, and at times he left me far behind, as he soared up through 
the cloudy heaven of his enthusiasm. I could only occasionally discern 
his meaning as it flashed along; but a solemn rapturous murmur of in- 
articulate sounds swept over my soul, and prepared it to receive with 
devout faith and respect, what else might have appeared to me a silly 
tale of truth and constancy and passionatedevotion. I forgot the thou- 
gand mosquitoes that were whirling with threatening buzz around; the 
bubbling of the water-pipe grew gradually less frequent, and at length 
died away ; and the sides of the kiosque overlooking the river, with its 
flitting sails and palm-fringed shores dimming in the twilight, seemed 
to open and throw baek a long vista into the past.—I listened, and the 
Sh continued to speak :— 

I will relate the story of Gadallah, the son of the sword-maker, and 
of Hosneh, the daughter of the merchant. It is handed down to us by 
tradition, and the fathers of some yet living, remember to have heard 
it told by eye-witnesses. Not that any great weight of testimony is 

nuired to exact belief. No extraordinary incident befell the lovers ; 
the pure-hearted, when they hear these things, will say within 
themselves, ‘‘ This must be so; we would have done likewise.” 

Gadallah was a youth of wonderful beauty ; his like is only to be seen 
once in a long summer’s day, by the favour of God. All Cairo spoke of 
him, and mothers envied his mother, and fathers his father; and maid- 
ens who beheld him grew faint with admiration, and loved as hopelessly 
as if he had been the brightest star of heaven. For he did not incline 
to such thoughts, and had been taught to despise women, and to believe 
that they were all wicked and designing,—full of craft and falsehood. 
Such instruction had his mother given him, for she knew the snares 
that would beset so beautiful a youth, and feared for him, lest he might 
be led into danger and misfortune. 

Gadallah worked with his father in the shop, and being a cunning 
artificer, assisted to support the family. He had many brothers and 
sisters, all younger than he; but there were times when moaey was 
scarce with them, and they were compelled to borrow for their daily 

of their neighbours, and to trust to Providence for the means 
of repayment. Thus time passed, and they became neither richer nor 
poorer, as is the common lot of men who labour for their bread ; but 
neither Gadallah nor his father repined. When Allah gave good for- 
tune they blessed him, and when no good fortune was bestowed, they 
blessed for not taking that which they had. They who spend their 
lives in industry and in praise of God, cannot be unhappy. 

It came to one day, that a man richly dressed, riding on a mule, 
and followed M servants, stopped opposite the shop, and calling to the 
father of Gadallah, said to him: ‘0 Sheikh, I have a sword, the hilt of 
which is broken, and I desire thee to come to my house and mend it; 
for it is of much value, and there is a word of power written on it, and 
I cannot allow it to leave the shelter of my roof.” The sword-maker 
answered : ‘‘O master, it will be better that my son should accompany 
thee ; for he is young, and his eyes are sharp, and his hand is clever, 
whilst I am growing old, and not fit for the finer work” The custom- 
er replied that it was well, and having given Gadallah time to take his 
costa, rode slowly away, the youth following him at a modest dis- 


ce. 
They [lessened toa distant quarter, where the streets were silent 
and the houses large and lofty, surrounded by gardens with tall trees 
that trembled overhead in the sun-light. At length they stopped before 
@ mansion fit for a prince, and Gadallah entered along with the owner. 
A spacious court, with fountains playing in the shade of two large 
sycamores, and surrounded by light colonnades, so struck the young 
sword-maker with astonishment that he exclaimed: “ Blessed be God 


whose creatures are permitted to rear palaces so beautiful!’ These 
words caused the master to smile with , 


ignity, fi is i ibl 
to the praise of his own house? And ape - y, for who is inseasible | 


A - said, ‘‘ Young man, thou seest 
only a portion of that which has been bestowed upon me,—extolled be 
the Lord and his Prophet; follow me.” So they passed through halls 


them down by the wayside, or in the midst of their new friends. 

It ha — that the merchant Zen-ed-din had gone upon a journey, 
and h eft his house, and his harem, and his lovely daughter, under 
the care of Providence, so that when Gadallah peanversll, beforethe 
pestilence reached its height, he waited in vain in the shop, expecting 
that the merchant would and invite him again to his house. At 
length the affliction of the city reached so great a degree of intensity, 
that all business was put a stop to, the bazaars were deserted, and 
men waited beneath their own roofs the inevitable decrees of fate. 

_ Gadallah, who had confidence in God, spent part of his time walk- 
ing in the streets; bat every day went coll: sat on a stone bench oppo- 
site to Zen-ed-din’s house, expecting to see some one come forth who 
might tell him that all were well within. But the doors remained clo- 
sed, and not a sound ever proceeded from the interior of the vast man- 
sion. At length, however, when he came at the usual hour, he per- 
ceived that the great entrance-gate was left half open, and he mustered 
uP courage to enter. He found the Bawab dead on his bench, and two 
black slaves by the side of the fountain. His heart smote him with a 
presentiment of evil. He advanced into the inner halls without seeing 
@ sign of life. Behind the great crimson curtains that swept over the 
doorway of the saloon where he had worked, lay the guardian with his 
sword still inhis hand. He pressed forward, finding every place de- 
serted. Raising his voice at length, he called aloud, and asked if any 
living thing remained within those walls. Noreply came but the echo 
that sounded dismally along the roof; with a heart oppressed by fear, he 
entered what he knew to be the ladies’ private apartments ; and here he 
found the attendant of Hosneh dying. She looked amazed at beholding 
a stranger, and at first refused to reply to his questions. But at length, 
in a faint voice, she said that the plague had entered the house the day 
before like a raging lion, that many fell victims almost instantly, and 
that the women of the harem in a state of wild alarm had fled. “ And 
Hosneh ?” inquired Gadallah. ‘She is laid out in the kiosque in the 
a, replied the girl, who almost immediately afterwards breathed 
er last. 

Gadallah remained for some time gazing at her, and still listening, as 
if to ascertain that he had heard correctly, Then he made his way to 
the garden, and searched the kiosques, without finding what he sought, 
until he came to one raised on a light terrace, amidst a grove of wav- 
ing trees. Here, beneath a canopy of white silk, on pillows of white 
silk, and all clothed in white silk, be the form that had so long dwelt 
in his heart. Without fear of the infection, having first asked pardon 
of God, he stooped over her and kissed those lips that had never even 
spoken to a man except her father; and he wished that death might 
come to him likewise ; and he ventured to lie down by her side, that the 
two whom life could never have brought together, might be found united 
at least under one shroud. 

A rustling close by attracted his attention. It was a dove flutterin 
down to her accustomed place on a bough, which once gained, she rolled 
forth from her swelling throat a cooing challenge to her partner in a 
distant tree. On reverting his look to the face of Hosne » Gadallah 
thought he saw a faint red tint upon the lips he had pressed, like the 
first blush of the dawn inacold sky. He gazed with wonder and de- 
light, and became convined he was not mistaken. He ran to a fountain 
and brought water in a large hollow leaf, partly poured it between the 
pearly teeth, which he parted timidly with his little finger, and partly 
sprinkled it over the maiden’s face and bosom. At length a sigh shook 
he frame,—so soft, so gentle that a lover’s sense alone could have dis- 
cerned it; and then, after an interval of perfect tranquillity, her eyes 
opened, gazed for a moment at the youth, and closed, not in weakness, 
but as if dazzled by his beauty. Gadallah bent over her, watching for 
the least motiou, the least indication of returning consciousness ; listen- 
ing for the first word, the first murmur that might break from those 
lips which he had tasted without warrant. He waited long, but not in 
vain ; for at last there came a sweet smile, and a small low voice cried : 
—‘* Sabrea! where is Sabrea ?’”’ Gadallah now cast more water, and suc- 
ceeded in restoring Hosneh to neger consciousness, and to modest fear: 

He sat at her feet and told her what had happened, omitting no one 
thing,—not even the love which he had conceived for her; and he 
promised, in the absence of her friends, to attend upon her with respect 
and devotion, until her strength and health should return. She was 
but a child in years, and innocent as are the angels; and hearing the 
; frankness of his speech, consented to what he proposed. And he attended 
; her that day and the next, until she was able to rise upon her couch, 
| and sit and talk in a low voice with him of love. He found everything 

that was required in the way of food amply stored in the house, the 
gates of which he closed, lest robbers might enter ; but he did not often 
| 0 into it, for fear of the infection, and this was his excuse for not re- 





day, and the next, until he ane the margin of the grave ; but po 


turning once to his parents’ house, lest he might carry dea ith hi 
On the fourth day Hosneh was well eno oh to mh olde ae 
rdem, supported by the arms of Gadallah, who now wished tha, 
e might spend his life in this manner. But the decrees of ¢ - 
were not yet accomplished. On the fifth day the young man tg 
ill; he had sucked the disease from the lips of Hosneh in that only kis, 
which he had ventured; and before the sun went down, Hosneh a 
attending on him in despair, as he had attended on her in hope. She 
too brought water to bathe his forehead and his lips; she too watched 
for the signs of returning life, and as she ed the night by his side 
gazing on his face, often mistook the sickly play of the moonbeams, ., 
they fell between the trees, for the smile which she would have giv . 
her life to purchase. = 
Praise be to God, it was not written that either of them should die. 
and not many days afterwards, towards the hour of evening, they were 
sitting in another kiosque beside a fountain, pale and wan it is true 
looking more like pensive angels than mortal beings, but stil] with 
hearts full of happiness that broke out from time to time in bright smiles 
which were reflected from one to the other as surely as were their 
forms in the clear water by which they reclined. Gadallah held the 
hand of Kosneh in his, and listened as he told how her mother had lon 
ago been dead, how her father loved her, and how he would surely hens 
died had any harm befallen her. She praised the courage, and the 
modesty, and the gentleness of Gadallah,—for she had spoken despon- 
dingly about the chances of their future union, and said that when Zed. 
ed-din returned, she would relate all that had happened, and fall at his 
knees and say: “ Father, give me to Gadallah.” 
The sun had just set, the golden streams that had been pouring into 
the garden seemed now sporting with the clouds overhead ; solid 
shadows were thickening around ; the flowers and the blossoms breath. 
ed forth their most fragrant perfumes; the last cooing of the drows 
doves was trembling on all sides ; the nightingale was trying her voice 
in afew short melancholy snatches :—it was an hour for delight and 
joy, and the two lovers bent their heads closer together ; closer, unti| 
their ringlets mingled, and their sighs, and the glances of their eyes 
Then Gadallah suddenly arose and said: ‘Daughter of my master — 
let there be a sword placed betwixt me and thee.” And as he spoke, a 
bright blade gleamed betwixt him and the abashed maiden; and they 
were both seized with strong hands and hurried away. 
Zen-ed-din had returned from his journey, and finding the great gate 
closed, had come round with his followers to the garden entrance, which 
he easily opened. Struck by the silence of the whole place, he advan- 
ced cautiously until he heard voices talking in the kiosque. Then he 
drew near, and overheard the whole of what had passed, and admired 
the modesty and virtue of Gadallah. He caused him to be seized and 
thrown that night into a dark room, that he might show his power: and 
he spoke harshly to his daughter, because of her too great trustfulness, 
and her unpermitted kve. But when he understood all that had hap- 
ened, and had sufficiently admired the wonderful workings of (od’s 
Presiienes, he said to himself: ‘*‘ Surely this youth and this maiden 
were created one for the other, and the decrees of fate must be accom- 
plished.” So he took Gadallah forth from his prison, and embraced 
him, calling him his son, and sent for his parents, and told them what 
had happened, and they all rejoiced ; and in due time the marriage took 
place, and it was blessed, and the children’s children of Hosneh and 
Gadallah still live amongst us. 
Whilst the excellent Sheikh was rapidly running over the concluding 
statements of his narrative, I remembered having read the chief inci- 
dent in some European tradition,—possibly borrowed, as so many of 
our traditions are, from the East,—and then a single line of one of our 
ets, who has versified the story, came unbidden to my memory; but 
I could not recollect the poet’s name, nor understand how the train of 
association could be so abruptly broken. The line doubtless describes 
the first interview of the lover with the plague-striken maiden, it is as 
follows :— 


** And folds the bright infection to his breast.” 


—_——~>___—_ 


THE FRENCH FLOWER GIRL. 


I was lingering listlessly over a cup of coffee on the Boulevard des 
Italiens, in June. At that moment I had neither profound nor useful 
resources of thought. I sate simply conscious of the cool air, the blue 
sky, the white houses, the lights, and the lions, which combine to ren- 
der that universally pleasant period known as “‘ after dinner, 80 pecu- 
liarly agreeable in Paris. 

In this mood my eyes fell upon a pair of orbs fixed intently upon me 
Whether the process was effected by the eyes, or by some pretty little 
fingers, simply, I cannot say; but, at the same moment, a rose was in- 
sinuated into my button-hole, a gentle voice addressed me, and I beheld 
in connection with the eyes, the fingers, and the voice, a girl. She car- 
ried on her arm a basket of flowers, and was, literally, nothing more 
nor less than one of the Bouquetié: es who fly along the Boulevards like 
butterflies, with the difference that they turn their favourite flowers to 
a more practical account. 

Following the example of some other distracted décorés, who I found 
were sharing my honours, I placed a piece of money—I believe, in my 
case, it was silver—in the hand of the girl; and, received about five 
hundred times its value, in the shape of a smile anda “Merci bien 
Monsieur /” was again left alone—(‘ desolate,” a Frenchman would 
have said)—in the crowded and carousing Boulevard. 

To meet a perambulating and persuasive Bouqueticre, who places & 
flower in your coat and waits for a pecuniary acknowledgment, is scar- 
cely a rare adventure in Paris ; but I was interested—-unaccountably 
so--in this young girl: her whole manner and bearing was so different 
and distinct from all others of her calling Without any of that ap- 
pearance which, in England, we are accustomed to call ‘ theatrical,” 
she was such a being as we can scarcely believe in out of a ballet.-- 
Not, however, that her attire departed—except, perhaps, in a certain 
coquettish simplicity—from the conventional mode: its only decora- 
tions seemed to be ribbons, which also gave a character tothe little cap 
that perched itself with such apparent insecurity upon her head. Liv- 
ing a life that seemed one long summer’s day—one floral /éte—with a 
means of existence that seemed so frail and immaterial--she conveyed 
an impression of unreality. She might be likened to a Nymph or® 
Naiad, but for the certain something that brought you back to the thea- 
tre, intoxicating the senses, at once, with the strange, indescribable 
fascinations of hot chandeliers--close and perfumed air—-foot-lights, 
and fiddlers. 

Evening after evening I saw the same girl—generally at the same 
place—and, it may be readily imagined, became one of the most constant 
of her clientelle. I learned, too, as many facts relating to her as could 
be learned where most was mystery. Her peculiar and persuasive mode 
of disposing of her flowers (a mode which has since become worse than 
vulgarised by bad imitators) was originally her own graceful instinct 
—or whim, if you will. It was something new and natural, and amuse 
many, while it displeased none. The sternest of stockbrokers, evel, 
could not choose but be decorated. Accordingly, this new Nydia of 
Thessaly went out with her basket one day, awoke next morning, ant 
found herself famous. ’ 

Meantime there was much discussion, and more mystification, 23 t0 
who this Queen of Flowers could be—where she lived—and so forth.— 
Nothing was known of her except her name—Hermance. More than 
one adventurous student—you may guess I am stating the number 
within bounds—traced her steps for hour after hour, till night set _ 
in vain. Her flowers disposed of, she was generally joined by an ° 
man, respectably clad, whose arm she took with a certain confidence, 
that sufficiently marked him as a parent or protector; and the two 
always contrived sooner or later, in some mysterious manner, to dis- 
appear. . : k 

After all stratagems have failed, it generally occurs to people to as 
a direct question. But this in the present case was impossible. Her- 
mance was never seen except in very public places—often in crowds— 
and to exchange twenty consecutive words with her, was considered . 
most fortunate feat. Notwithstanding, too, her strange, wild way . 
gaining her livelihood, there was a certain dignity in her manner whic 
sufficed to cool the too curious. ' 

As for the directors of the theatres, they exhibited a most appropri: 
ate amount of madness on her account; and I believe that at several = 
the theatres, Hermance might have commanded her own terms. Bu 
only one of these miserable men succeeded in meking & tangible propo- 
sal, and he was treated with most glorious contempt. There was a 
deed, something doubly dramatic in the Bouquetiere’s disdain of “a 
drama. She who /ived a romance could never descend to act one. ro 
would rather be Rosalind than Rachel. She refused the part of Cerito, 
and chose to be an Alma on her own account. : tastion 

It may supposed that where there was so much mystery, Seat 
would not be idle. To have believed all the conflicting stories - ce 
Hermance, would be to come to the conclusion that she was the sto 








child of noble parents, brought up by an owerier ; but that somehow 
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father was & tailor of dissolute habits, who lived a contented life 
**tontinual drunkenness, on the profits of his daughter's industry ;— 
that her mother was a deceased duchess—but, on the other hand, ys 
jive, and carried on the Scetiohing bastoses of a blanchisseuse. As eee 
‘he private life of the young SY erself, it was reflected in - a 
ic mirror of such contradictory impossibilities, in the delicate dis- 
ion held upon the subject, that one had no choice but to disbelieve 
ing. ‘ 
werk new impulse was given to this gossip by the appearance 
of the Bouquetiére in a startling hat of some expensive straw, Fg So 
ake bordering on the ostentatious. It could not be doubted that. “x 
ofits of her light labours were sufficient to enable her to multiply 
ich finery to almost any extent, had she chosen; but in Paris the adop- 
fon of a bonnet or a hat, in contradiction to the little cap of the grvs- 
ute, is considered an assumption of a superior grade, and unless war- 
ranted by the ‘* position” of the wearer, 1s resented as an impertinence. 
in Paris, indeed, there are only two classes of women—those with bon- 
nets, and those without; and these stand in the same relation LD se 
another, a8 the two great classes into which the world may be divi 
_the powers that be, and the powers that want to be. Under these 
circumstances, it may be supposed that the surmises were many an 
marvellous. The little Boquetitre was becoming proud—becoming & 
lady ;—but how ? why? and above all—where ? Curiosity was never 
more rampant, and scandal never more inventive. _— 
For my part, I saw nothing in any of these appearances worthy, in 
themselves, of a second thought ; nothing could have destroyed the strong 
sad strange interest which I had taken in the girl; and it would a 
required something more potent than a straw hat—however coquene 
in crown, and audacious in brim—to have shaken my belief in her eo 
and goodness. Her presence, for the accustomed few minutes in the 
afternoon or evening, became to me—{ will not say a necesssity, but 
certainly & habit ;—and a habit is sufficiently despotic when 


“* A fair face anda tender voice have made me”— ! 
| will not say “mad and blind,” as the remainder of the line would in- 
sinuate—but most deliciously in my senses, and most luxuriously wide 
awake ! 
But come to the catastrophe— 
«« One morn we missed her in the accustomed spot” — 


Not only, indeed, from “ accustomed” and probable spots, but from un- 
accustomed, impropable, and even impossible spots--all of which were 
daly searched—was she missed, In short, she was not to be found at 
sll. All was amazement on the Boulevards. Hardened old flaneurs 
turned pale under their rouge, and some of the younger ones went 
sbout with drooping moustaches, which, tor want of the cire, had fallen 
into the ** yellow leaf.” . s 

A few days sufficed, however, for the cure of these sentimentalists. 
\clever little monkey at the Hippodrome, and a gentleman who stood 

his head while he ate his dinner, became the immediate objects of 
interest, and Hermance seemed to be forgotten. I was one of the few 
yho retained any hope of finding her, and my wanderings for that pur- 
pose, Without any guide, clue, information, or indication, seem to me 
now something absurd. In the course of my walks, I met an old man, 
who was pointed out to me as her father—met him frequently, alone. 
The expression of his face was quite sufficient to assure me that he was 
onthe same mission—and with about as much chance of success as my- 
self. Once I tried to speak to him; but he turned aside, and avoided 
me with a manner that there could be nu mistaking. This surprised 
me, for I had no reasonto suppose that he had ever seen my face before. 

A paragraph in one of the newspapers at last threw some light on 
the matter. The Boguetiere had never been so friendless or unprotected 
as poopie had supposed. In all her wanderings she was accompanied, 
or rather followed, by her father ; whenever she stopped, then he opens 
also; and never was he distant more than a dozen yards. I wonder 
that he was not recognised by hundreds, but I conclude he made some 
change in his attire or appearance, from time to time. One morning 
this strange pair were proceeding on their ramble as usual, when, pas- 
sing through a rather secluded street, the Bouguetiére made a sudden 
bound from the pavement, sprung into a post-chaise, the door of which 
stood open, and was immediately whirled away, as fast as four horses 
— tear—leaving the old man alone with his despair, and the basket 
iiiowers. 

Three months have passed away since the disappearance of the Bou- 
qutirér ; but only a few days since I found on one evening very 
dull ak one of those ‘brilliant receptions,’’ for which Paris is so famous. 
J was making for the door, with a view to anearly departure, when my 
hostess detained me, for the purpose of presenting me to a lady who was 
tonopoelising all the admiration of the evening—she was the newly-mar- 

tied bride of a young German Baron of great wealth, and noted for a 
certain wild kind of genius, and utter scorn of conventionalites. The 
nextinstant I found myself introduced to a pair of eyes that could nev- 
erbe mistaken. I drcpped into a vacant chair by their side, and enter- 
ed into conversation. The Baronne observed that she had met me be- 
fore, but could not remember where, and in the same breath asked me 
if] was a lover of flowers. 

I muttered something about loving beauty in any shape, and admired 
a bouquet which she held in her hand. 

The Baronne selected a flower, and asked me if it was not a peculiar- 
ly fine specimen. I assented; and the flower, not being redemanded, I 
did not return it. The conversation changed to other subjects, and, 
shortly afterwards the Baronne took her leave with her husband.— 
They left Paris next day for the Baron’s family estate, and I have nev- 
er seen them since. 

learned subsequently that some strange stories had obtained circu- 
lation respecting the previous life of the Baronne. Whatever they were, 
itis very certain that this or some other reason has made the profession 
of Bouquetiére most inconveniently popular in Paris. Young ladies of 
all ages that can, with any degree of courtesy, be included in that ca- 
tegory, and of all degrees of beauty short of the hunch-back, may be 
seen in all directions intruding their flowers with fatal pertinacity up- 
on inoffensive loungers, and making war upon button- holes that never 
did them any harm. The youngest of young girls, I find, are being 
trained to the calling, who are all destined, I sippose, to marry distin- 
guished foreigners from some distant and facetious country. 

[should have mentioned before, that a friend calling upon me the 
morning after my meeting with the Baronne, saw the flower which she 
had placed in my hand standing in a glass of water on the table. An 
ee ” ie me: ‘Do you know anything of the language of flowers ?” 

asked. 

‘Something, ” was the reply. 

“ What, then, is the meaning of this ?” 

“ Secrecy.” 





IRON THE CIVILIZER. * 


The Age of Gold and the Age of Bronze have given place to the Age 
‘flron. Iron is your true agent of civilization. So says Mr. Robert 
Stephenson at Bangor. In sight of the Menai and Conway tubular 
bridges, he might feel justified in proclaiming this; though the saying 
reminds one of the “ Nothing like leather” maxim. Yet, assuredly, 
‘ton is @ great power in this present age. It is revolutionizing the 
Yorld. The iron rail and the iron wires of the telegraph have already 

Tought towns so near to each other, that a country has now become 

ut as cne vast city. And iron railroads are bringing countries nearer 
‘oeach other, an binding them into one common interest. We even 

*ar of an iron bond of union between England and Calcutta,—a rail- 
Way stretching across Europe and Asia Mir-, rendering the distance 
é Point of time between London and Calcutta, only one week! Nor is 
pe Proposal a mere chimera: it is a thing that will be realized, and in 
ane: Fourteen years will probably see the Calais and Calcutta 

sear’ Tunning. Iron will form the road, and iron locomotives the 
vw f horses, to bear the iron carriages freighted with their living 
the b along the great highway of civilization. We have yet seen but 
ae eginning of the gigantic } eg of railways. The next generation 
‘ Y see an extension of the Calais and Calcutta line to Pekin, across 

e centre of Asia. The New York and California Railway will then 
po great fact,” for Yankees are no dreamers, but hard, practical, 
Uno? Workers, and Asa Whitney’s scheme will not remain long 
Not eer only. But iron is also working away in other directions. 

“ speak of iron bedsteads and iron drawing-room furniture, we 
to steam-ships, iron tubular bridges, iron viaducts, and iron 
ein Ouses. The Queen has just ordered an iron ball-room, to be 
teat a ee by Bellhouse, of Manchester, for her Highland country- 
of ALN almoral. Then, have we not seen the Iron ant Crystal Palace 

y Pai ations? There was the iron-house, also built at Manchester, 

feoairn, for the Sultan of Turkey. We shall have iron cottages 
reek tare of all kinds soon,—iron boats, iron stools, and iron 
inexh Ty. The uses of the metal are endless, and its supply is almost 
‘ustible. Hear what a writer in the Westminster eview, com- 





menting upon the Exhibition, says about a ible floating iron city :— 

“ Amid he models of vessels of all kinis, we miss the practicable 
future—an iron ocean-steamer, of ten or more thousand tons burthen, 
that shall still the heave of the waves afloat, as Plymouth Breakwater 
does on shore, and make the salt-water the home of the Celt, without 
the heaving of his diaphragm in sea- sickness ; built of iron ype 
that shall bear a proportion to its size, rolled and fashioned by the 
dock side from the iron ingots, by tools of giants, one sole heat sufficing 
to give its permanent form in the structure; built in sufficient com- 


| partments, that shall defy leakage, though riddled as a colander ; 


strong as Atlas to crush the rocks on which it may strike; swift as the 
salt-sea shark, with artist fins of metal work; laughing to scorn, like 
an ocean monarch, the irate cachalot that sometimes sinks the whaler 
in his fury ; mocking at fire, like the iron horse of the rail ; oe 
with rust-proof enamel; furnished with apparatus to change the salt 
wave into the mountain water; provided with iron cellars, to arrest 
the decomposition of fresh food for all time; furnished with hermetic 
gardens, with machine music, with books, paintings, and sculpture— 
with warmth and coolness at will—with armed strength to bid all 
ocean-rovers defiance—an ocean palace, moving over the face of the 
waters whithersoever its ruler listeth. It were a worthy source of 
pride to be the builder of a craft like unto this.” 

Iron can do, and it does, still more than all this. It forms the sword 
and the ploughshare, the cannon and the printing-press. It is the em- 
blem of our civilization, such as itis. Man has been defined “‘ a tool- 
making animal,” and all his tools are of iron. He could have dispensed 
with gold, or brass, or bronze; but iron! what were he without that ! 
Could he have built a house, or a ship, or an engineof any kind without 
it? Go into any of our busy haunts of industry, and what is the sound 
that meets your ears ?—the clink of the hammer on the anvil, the 
grinding of iron-wheels, and the roar of engines! It is iron that pre- 
sides over the wealth and industry of nations. The hammer and civi- 
lization go together, and 


By hammer and hand 
All arts do stand! 

In conclusion, hear what Mr. Stephenson says of the civilizing powers 
and uses of iron. ‘I was visiting,” said he, ‘‘ alarge museum in Co- 
penhagen the other day, in company of a very learned professor (Wor- 
sace,) who had spent a whole life in the study of the history of the life 
of man; in collecting a museum of the productions and inventions of 
mankind, from the lowest depth of barbarism to the highest state of ci- 
vilization. He was enthusiastic, intelligent, and accomplished. He 
explained and pointed out to me what were the first tools which man 
had used—they were all composed of bones or hard stone. They had no 
hatchets or implements like ours then, and nothing in the shape even of 
a fishhook buta bone. This gentleman traced the advance and progress 
of man, up to a state a little nearer and a little more perfect; and he 
called my attention to the fact,—* Now, you perceive what has been the 
progress of man up to that point; but as soon as he discovered iron,— 
mark, after that time, how rapid his advances were.” Those advances 
were rapid, it is true, for man then invented the crossbow, armour, the 
musket, and soon. I make this digression for the purpose of express- 
ing what train of thought the lecture or observations of this gentleman 
produced onmy mind. I thought he was quite right, that iron was a 
great civilizer ; but how little does the philosopher or professor com- 
prehend what iron is doing about him ! He has been busy investigating 
ancient history, and not in appreciating what is going on around him, 
asI am. I might have stated that in England has been produced from 
the bowels of the earth in the last twenty years more rude stone than, 
when converted into railway bars and laid end to end, would form an 
iron girdle round the earth itself. I might have said that we are daily 
producing from the bowels of the earth a raw material, in its crude state 
apparently of no worth, but which, when converted into a locomotive 
engine, flies with a speed exceeding that of the bird, and adances wealth 
and comfort througkout the country. These are the powers ofiron. It 
is true that it has been brought about by the powers of man. Still they 
show the instrument that he is obliged to resort to; and that adl-civiliz- 
ing instrument is iron.” 

Here we are, then, according to Mr. Stephenson, fairly arrived at the 
Iron AGE in the middle of this nineteenth century.—E. Cook’s Jour- 
nal. 





BUDDING CHATHAMS. 


Not long ago five or six young men, having arrived at the conclusion 
fhat the enunciation of their several opinions on various questions 
should, in common justice to mankind, take effect within the hearing 
of a more numerous auditory than they then commanded, resolved to 
assemble a club for the discussion of questions ‘ affecting the sovial, 
moral, and political condition of the human race.” The field of specu- 
lation was extensive, including every theory, and every range of sub- 
ject. There was no bye-law in the constitution of the club that could 
prevent any ambitious member from disputing Newton’s law of gravita- 
tion ; no fine restricted him from exulting in the social and artistic per- 
fectitude of the middle ages ; he might attempt to prove that the French 
won the battle of Waterloo, or that two and two sometimes makes five, 
with perfect impunity. Neither, if he chose to hold forth on the per- 
fectibility of human reason, or on the relation of 1aind to matter in the 
abstract, need he dread any worse punishment than the loud dissent or 
the tranquil sleep of his auditors. The laws were framed to catch the 
eloquence of every member; or rather to allow any number of hob- 
be to be ridden by any number of members who were disposed for a 
ride. 

The early days of the clnb were sadtimes. Young gentlemen, with 
all the wish to aake speeches of interminable length, only kept them- 
selves decently on their legs for five minutes. In those green days of 
the germinating orators, their rhetoric was so bound up in the bud, 
that it could not at first burst forth into flower. They burned with 
the cacoéthes, without having the vis Joguendi. They had plenty to say, 
but could not say it. They boasted of hosts ofideas, but want of prac- 
tice denied them the use of words. The consequence was that the law 
of primogeniture was reviewed in its effects, from the Conquest up to 
the year 1850, in ten minutes: a republican young man “obtained 
possession of the floor” at a quarter to eight o'clock, and proved to his 
own entire satisfaction that no head that had ever worn a crown had 
ever betrayed one sign of the commonest human virtue, before the clock 
had struck the hour. Although great confidence existed as to the 
latent talent of the members and their capacity to deal with every 
vital question; yet after the experience of a few evenings, the fact that 
practice was wanted by the majority present, became undoubted. The 
two or three members who possessed greater fluency than the rest were 
soon promoted to leaderships, and then the disposition of parties became 
manifest. The Budding Chathams soon found that they had a Liberal 
Party, a Moderate Party, and a Tory Party. For each party a leader 
was found; and then the usual business of a debating club began in 
earnest. Young gentlemen of eighteen, with crimson blushes, stam- 
mered out towards the close of the debate that they felt great reluct- 
ance “ in giving a silent vote on so important a question ;” men who 
in the ordinary concerns of life were Harry and Tom, to each other 
became mutually “‘ my honourable friend.” ‘“* Mr. Chairman” had often 
not attained his majority, and very often not his years of discretion ; 
law students were referred to as ‘‘ the learned gentleman who had just 
sat down ;” and one or two clerks connected with manufacturing firms 
were known to the Budding Chathams as “distinguished partisans of the 
Manchester School.” 

As time wore on, and practice wore away the bashfulness of unskilful 
members, instead of a couple of dozen speeches per night, one evening 
was often toe short for two or three. The buds of eloquence burst into 
such expansive flower, that discretion never told them when to stop. 
Like Baron Munchausen’s frozen trumpet when it thawed, all the pent- 
up music of their minds’ utterance burst forth. Various men adopted 
various styles of speaking, and had their acknowledged peculiarities. 
Mr. Pattens was the honourable member who divided every question 
he touched into three heads: Mr. Walkingame,Cocker was the statisti- 
cal ae of the club, and could tell off the number of committals in 
England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, for every year since 1815. Then 
there was the satirical speaker, who was always listened to with pro- 
found attention. He had a reputation for reply. Throughout the even- 
ing he would listen to the speeches of all the heavy men; and then, 
just as the chairman was about to ‘call upon the honourable opener 
for his reply,” he would rise “ to offer a few remarks on one or two 
points where gross blunders had been made by previous speakers. He 
disclaimed all personality, and it was far from being his wish to offend 
any honourable member ; but he must say that he had never heard a 
speech more characterised by flippancy and an audacious disregard of 
facts, than that which he had just been called upon to hear. If the 
honourable gentlemen who preceded him had been as accurate in his 
grammar as he had been ponderous in his facts, the club would have 








been more indebted to him; and had the honourable opener shown a 








little less confidence, and a greater familiarity with the subject he had 
professed to expound, the honourable members present would have been 
better able to arrive at afair decision upon the merits of the case before 
them.” 

Still despite the mot unusual tendency to loquacity, the Delding 
Chathams managed on “‘ field-days” to despatch a wonderful amount 
public business; and showed, as to mere rapidity, an example worthy 
of imitation in another place. — 
| Statesmen have been discussing the excellences of Free Trade and 
| Protective systems for years ; the Budding Chathams opened the ques 
| tion at eight o’clock one evening, and recorded their firm opinion upon 
‘it before midnight. The Catholic titular claims, which have worried 
us for months, were negatived by the young Chathams in four hours, 
stoppages (viz., “ Hear, hear, hear!” “ Question, Question!” “ Name, 
Name!” ** Chair!” &c.) included. So much for the speed with which 
the condfience of two-and-twenty deals with vital political d 
These elements, mixed up witha large number of Budding Cha: 
who observed a discreet silence on all occasions, and voted with the 
best speakers, constituted a club similar in aim to thousands which exist 
in different parts of England. — 

Instituted to afford practice in public speaking to a number of young 
men, the club was highly successful in this object; but how far it 
strengthened and concentrated the reasoning faculties of ‘* honourable 
members,” is a question which would be an edifying subject for the 
discussion of some other club of Budding Chathams. 

These clubs, it shoald be observed, are generally formed by young 
men of intellectual tendencies—law students who burn with the hope 
of enjoying the softness of the woolsack—younger sons with hopes of 
political advancement, and in their hearts vague longings for Downing- 
street power—literary students with crude theories, the enunciation of 
which is a relief to their young vanity. These aspirations and facul- 
ties have a common sympathy, and consequently mingle into a very 
fascinating common body. The laugh with which a stranger hears the 
title of ‘* honourable member” given to his intimate associate, is re- 
buked by the gravity of the young men; who, in their dream-land, 
seem to touch for @ brief time the realisation of their ambition. At 
present they are hard working students, with little enough money to 
spend, and without power; but even now it is painful to have the con- 
trast between their aspiration and their actual position ridiculed in any 
way. They like to be ‘ honourable members,” and ‘* Mr. Chairman.*” 
Here is a foretaste of the importance and the power they are to win. 
They refer to the time when Brougham and Macaulay were members of 
the Edinburgh Speculative Society ; and from this reference draw sun- 
dry very flattering and invigorating conclusions as to their own pros- 
pects. Many consolations, many hopes, many good resolves flow from 
these intellectual sparring clubs. Much vanity is corrected, for young 
men, particularly, are less swayed in the formation of their friendships 
by worldly considerations, than their elders; and by finding an imme- 
diate and considerate public ready to applaud the student in his most 
wearisome and thankless hours, the struggle is eased, and the loneliness 
of student life loses much of its repulsiveness. 

The Budding Chathams include many men with pale, haggard fea- 
tures ; who, worn with the studies of long days, brighten as the Chat- 
ham discussion night approaches, when intellect will be pitted against 
intellect, and the strongest without servility, or any base consideration, 
will carry the majority with him. The decisions of the club, the votes 
given by certain prominent members, the arguments used by others, 
and the subjects proposed for future consideration, afford continual 
gossip to a wide circle of men. The scorn with which ignorance of 
history is met; the heat with which rival schools of poetry and painting 
are advocated ; the general acclamation with which a happy quotation 
is received ; the unstudied respect paid to members of great acquire- 
ments, are manifestations which generally characterise those debating 
clubs which have ever shown any vitality. 

He would be a bold man who would openly establish a school for the 
education of oraters after the fashion of those who occupy the time of 
the House of Commons for five hours at a stretch, or who make amend- 
men's at railway meetings: but the spontaneous formation of debating 
clubs in the various towns of England argues, we are inclined to think, 
a healthful intellectual progress in the young men of the time. The 
Budding Chathams may not send forth a member possessing the reputed 
eloquence of the distinguished statesman after whom they are christ- 
ened ; yet many wholesome advantages may accrue from their meetings. 
In provincial towns, the traveller is often surprised to find a mechanic 
at a local meeting expressing his ideas with legical order, and in easy 
Saxon English. Qn inquiry as to the cause of this precision, he learns 
that the speaker is the member of a debating club—that he is in the 


habit of sustaining a public argument. On further inaviey he will 
find that the mechanic has shrewd, weil-digested notions on the pre- 


vailing topics of the day ; and that he is not to be carried away by the 
false glitter of a voluble speaker ; and that he can place the men of the 
time in their proper relative positions. He is often critical even as to 
the turn of a period ; and talks not of ‘‘ rounding a sentence,” but does 
it. He is an humble imitator of the more ambitious Chathams. As he 
throws his shuttle in the morning, he thinks of his evening’s debate ;— 
what reasons his friend Jones will bring to bear upon the question ; 
and how the opener will be able to answer the array of facts he has 
marshalled against him. At the worst, this is harmless mental exer- 
cise; and, without doubt, it is an advance upon those amusements 
which working men patronised some twenty years back. 

Therefore, prosperity to provincial debating clubs! Success to “« Mr. 
Chairman,” with his incipient moustache. Success to “the honourable 
opener,” who has now seen only twenty summers. Success to “ my 
learned friend,” who has eaten two terms, and is already critical about 
the Temple wine. Success to the young author flushed with the no- 


tices of his first work, and bright with all the gl 
him.— Household Words. ” eae 








PICTURES FROM ST. PETERSBURG. 


In enlightene¢ Germany—so we are informed by Mr. Jerrmann in 
the preface to his portfolio of sketches—extraordinary misconceptions 
and prejudices exist with respect to Russia and its ruler. Enlightened 
England, we suspect, is, in this particular, not very far ahead of its 
neighbour. We may not be, as Mr. Jerrmann says his countrymen are, 
** more intimately acguainted with the state of China than with that of 
@ country which commences at our frontier,” but we quite coincide in 
his opinion, that the majority of recent publications professing to de- 
scribe Russia and the Russians, have disseminated or confirmed erro- 
neous views. Independently of wilful misrepresentations, foreign wri- 
ters have contemplated the social and political circumstances and insti- 
tutions of Russia through foreign svectacles, or, as Mr. Jerrmann teu- 
tonic«lly expresses it, “* with the eyes of their own nationality.” This 
is neither right nor just. Put the same saddle on every horse, says 
Sancho, and sore backs will be plenty. Many things may be admirably 
adapted to a young and semi-civilised nation, that would be grievously 
galiing to an older and wiser one. ‘I praise in Russia,” says Mr. 
Jerrmann, ‘‘ much that I should bitterly blame in Germany. Persons 
who have blamed those things in Russia, have had before their eyes, 
when forming their judgment, not Russia, but their own country, their 
nationality, themse/ves in short. I have done my utmost to avoid this 
subjective manner of viewing things, and have endeavoured, when in- 
vestigating whatever struck me as strange, to make due allowance for 
differences of climate and civilisatien, and in the temperament and cha- 
racter of the people. As for the rest, I stand upon facts, partly histori- 
cal, partly still — and therefore incontrovertible. My views 
may possibly be refuted, but the facts upon which they are based defy 
refutation” This is confidently and sensibly spoken. The same tone 
pervades the book to which these remarks are a prelude, and which is 
characterised by practical sense, and, to all appearance, by strict im~ 
partiality. 

* * a * * 7 * * 

As may be inferred from its name, the book before us is of a very de- 
sultory nature, and a notice of it must necessarily partake of the same 
character. Taken as a whoie, it supplies a most complete picture of 
the Russian capital and its inhabitants; but no great pains have been 
bestowed upon the ordering and arrangement of the chapters, The 
first that tempts us to pause is entitled * Buildings ;”’ and we turn to it 
not with intention to describe the architectural appearance of St. Pe- 
tersburg. but because it contains a pleasing trait of the master of one of 
these serfs to whose future prospects we have just referred. Amongst 
the best and richest shops in St. Petersburg are provision shops—some- 
what resembling our Italian warehouses—where an immense variety 
of edibles and potables, the choicest spices and most expensive wines, 
delicacies of every kind, as well as butter, cheese, and other common 
articles of consamption, are expcsed for sale. Goods, to the amountof 
many millions of rubles, are heaped up in these shops, most of whose 
_ keepers, themselves millionaires, are serfs of Count Scheremetiew, in 

whose name the business is carried on, since by Russian law no serf 
can trade. When they began business they were aided by the count’s 
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money and credit, and in return they pay an annual poll-tax, in like 
manuer with the serfs who till the ground, and with those who, by 
their owner's permission, take service in the towns. Five rubles (four 
or five shil ) was the yearly sum they paid when they first set up 
their shops. They pay the same, no more—so Mr. Jerrmann as- 
sures us—now that they roll in wealth, inhabit sumptuous mansions, 
and drive in elegant carri « By the Russian laws every female 
serf is free as soon as married to a free man; on the other hand, mar- 
riage with  serf entails serfdom on a free woman. (On 4 certain day 
one of Count Scheremetiew’s rich bondsmen appeared before his lord to 
petition for the freedom of a son. The young man was in love with a 
poor but free maiden, who returned his affection, but who would not 
sacrifice her liberty to her love. The father offered eighty thousand 
rubles'as the price of his soa’s happiness. The count accepted, and de- 
sired his vassal to produce the money. In an instant it was paid over. 
Letters of emancipation were forthwith drawn up, and the count deliv- 
ered them to the delighted father, with the words, “ You must let me 
be the bridesman.” When in this capacity the count had conducted 
the bride from the altar to her husband’s house, and had handed her, 
according to Russian custom, upon a silver waiter, the first glass of 
champagne, he presented to her, as a bridal gift, a bouquet of fresh 
flowers, skilfully arranged round a small packet containing the eighty 
thousand rubles. It was his pride to have wealthy men as serfs, but 
their wealth had no attractions for him.” Such instances of generosi- 
ty, there is reason to fear, are not very common amongst Russian serf- 
owners; and, indeed, Mr. Jerrmann intimates as much in his twenty- 
fourth, chapter, headed ‘‘ Master and Slave,” where he exhibits the 
lamentable condition of those serfs whose spendthrift lords, in that 
frenzied love of extravagance and display which is innatein the higher 
Classes of Russians, squeeze the very marrow from the bones of their 
miserable vassals. Of such poor wretches he describes the existence as 
one of wailing and despair: their dwellings are more like dens of beasts 
than human abodes ; their food is unwholesome; their half. starved bodies | 
are covered with rags. If they contrive, in spite of still recurring exac- 
tions, toaccumulate a little property, it profits themuot. Fearing to be- 
dispossessed of it by their tyrants, they bury it in theground ; andithas 
often happened after the death of poor wretches who had led a life of abject 
verty, that considerable sums of money belonging to them have been 
und cuncealed in cellars, barns, and other hiding-places. As @ contrast 
to this, nothiog can surpass the fidelity and devotion of the Russian serf, 
when his master, by humane treatment, and by some slight show of sym- 
pathy and kindness, has inspired him with attachment tohis person. For 
such a master he readily and joyfully sacrifices all he possesses, even 
to his own life. Mr. Jeermann gives instances of this self devotion.— 
** In the neighbourhood of Kasan, a landed proprietor, oppressed by 
debts, was obliged to offersome villages for sale. As soon as his vassals, 
to whom he had always been a kind master, were aware of his embar- 
rassments, they held a meeting and subscribed the greater part of their | 
hard-earned savings to relieve their beloved lord from his debts, and | 
keep him as their owner. They asked no bond, no acknowledgment : 
it was entirely the effect of faithful and sincere attachment.” The 
cruel complications to which the system of serfdom, and the heartless- 
ness of serf-owners, sometimes lead, are strikingly exemplified in the 
story of a Russian priest, with whom Mr. Jerrmann made acquaintance 
during an excursion near St. Petersburg. This priest’s father was 
a serf on an estate near Kasan, and was permitted by the count, his 
master, to take service in the town, he paying a yearly abrok or fine, 
in lieu of the labour he was bound to perform. He obtained employ- 
ment in the household of a rich goldsmith, and there occupied his lei- 
sure in drawing, for which he had a natural taste. ne day he 
surprised his employer by the exhibition of a beautiful arabesque de- | 
sign. The goldsmith, struck by his ability, released him from his me- | 
nial duties, and took him as a pupil into his workshop, where his talent, | 
backed by unwearying assiduity, soon converted the dull peasant into | 
a highly skilled artist. Thus he continued until he reached his five- | 
and-twentieth year, when he fell in love with the goldsmith’s daughter, | 
a beautifal girl of eighteen. She ardently returned his love, and her | 
father consented to their union on one condi/ion, that the serf should 
become a freeman. This condition could not be complied with. The | 
count obstinately refused to liberate his vassal ; all that entreaty could 
be | from him was the promise that, without absolute necessity, he | 
would not withdraw him from the town. This did not satisfy the old | 
goldsmith; but he could not resist his daughter’s tears, and the lovers 
were united. A year of perfect happiness flew rapidly by; then came | 
the war with France; the bridegroom’s younger brother was taken for 
military service, his father died, and he himself was summoned by his 
owner to manage the pow deserted farm. On his brothér’s return from 
army he wee tabe at liberty to go back to Kagan. But his brother 
never returned, and the poor artist, the cunning worker in gold and 
silver, was condemned to follow the plough, whilst his free-born wife 
gat beneath a serf’s roof nursing her infant son. This child was her 
only consolation in her sadly altered circumstances. She passed her 
time in dressing and adorning it, and the fame of its beauty spread 
through the hamlet, till it reached the ears of the countess, who demand- 
ed to see the child. The proud mother decked it out like a lamb for the 
sacrifice, and took it to the castle. The countess was delighted with its 
beauty, as she might have been with that of a poodle or parrot, and) 
declared her intention to do its parents the honour of adopting it. In 
vain the mother wept, implored, and raved in despair a: the prospect of | 
losing her son. The infant remained upon the countess’s lap, the 
mother was forcibly turned out of the c»stle. 

Brought up in luxury, the boy thought not of the parents he had 
scarcely known The count died soon after his adoption, leaving his 
widow with two sons and a daughter besides the adupted son and two 
adopted daughters. The six children grew up together in perfect 
equality, receiving the same education, sharing the same sports, until 
the serf’s son reached his fifteenth year. At that period the young 
count fell dangerously ill ; the physicians abandoned him, and his des. 
pairing mother made a vow that if he recovered she would devote all 

er adopted children tothe church. He did recover; she sent her two 
adopted daughters to a convent; one took the veil; the other so obsti- 
nately refused it, that the superior of the convent sent her back again 
to the countess, who, furious at her refusal, gave her in marriage to a 
gamekeeper, a dissolute fellow, who took her away to Moscow. Then 
came the turn of the goldsmith’s son. He bad no taste for the priest- 
hood ; but what could he do? A serf and the son of a serf, obedience 
was his only passport to freedom ; refusal would condemn him to a life 
of toil and misery. By consenting, he at least secured his emancipa- 
tion; for no serf can be a priest in Russia. He yielded, was received 
into the church, and it was during his residence at the St. Petersburg 
seminary that Mr. Jerrmann fell in with him, and heard from hi3 own 
= the sad story of his life. 
efore quitting the subject of the architecture and public buildings 
of the Russian capital, Mr. Jerrmann gives a most interesting account 
of the burning of the Winter Palace in December, 1837. The court 
were at the Michael’s Theatre, where the French company perform, 
when suddenly an aide-de-camp entered the imperial box and wuisper- 
ed to Prince Wolkonsky, one of the ministers then present. The prince 
fare him orders, and continued to look quietly on at the performance 
-an-hour later the aide-d:-camp returned, and this time the Prince 
e tothe Emperor, who rose, gave his arm to his wife and con. 
her to her carriage. The coachman received orders to drive to 
the Anitchkoff Palace instead of to the Winter Palace. The Emperor 
mounted a horse that was in waiting for him, and galloped to the Win- 
ter Palace. There was a terrible crowd and crushing in the streets ; 
half St. Petersburg was on foot; it was as light as day, and flames 
‘were roaring up into the sky ; the Winter Palace was on fire. When 
the Emperor got there, the flames were bursting through all the wind- 
ows. The massive walls still stood firm, as did the gigantic statues that 
surmounted them, and which passed, blackened, but uninjured, throug) 
that terrible night ; but the whole interior of the palace, with its cost- 
ly pictures, furniture, and decorations, was evidenly doomed. 

“* The Emperor galloped round the building to look after his sentries. 
The precaution was not superfiuous; on the western side two soliic: 
Were near falling victims to the fire; in the general confusion tho:> 
whose duty it was had forgotten to relieve them, and there they stood, 
notwithstanding the terrible heat, musket on shoulder and resigned to 
their fate. The Emperor relieved them himself, and pressed forward 
into the palace; with a glance he saw that the whole must soon fall in, 
and he hastened into the rooms where the danger seemed greatest, to 
call out the men who were saving the furniture. At his command every- 
body fied from the building, with the exception of four workmen who 
had received orders to save an enormous mirror, and who would not 
leave the place without it. The Emperor drew his sword, and with 
one blow of the hilt shivered the glass. Scarcely bad the last man 

the threshold, when the roof fell in with a terrible crash. Hav- 
satisfied himself that no lives were in danger, Nicholas hurried to 
the Empress at the Anitchkoff Palace 

“ The Empress had recovered from her first alarm. She was tired, 











Her secretary, the privy-councillor, Chambeau, begged permission to 
conduct her to the sleeping-room that had been hastily prepared for 
her. There she found, to her great astonishment, through the delicate 
attention of an attached servant—her sleeping apartment out of the 
Winter Palace, with its thousand little comforts and conveniences ; 
every thing in the same place and order as if it had remsined un- 
touched since she last dressed herself. When the fire had reached that 
wing of the palace, (and it spread with tremendous rapidity,) Chambeau 
hastened to the boudoir with a dozen servants and muschiks. ‘ All 
here belongs to the Empress!” he cried ; ‘not a thing must be broken!’ 
and in aprons, baskets, pockets, were carried away all those thonsand- 
an/-one nicnacks—clocks, vases, boxes, and ornaments—without which 
such a boudoir could not be complete. Without the slightest injury 
they were conveyed through the heaving throng that filled the streets ; 
and when Chambeau had arranged everything as it was in its former 
place, the locality alone was eres all things seemed to stand where 
they had been left—not a ribband was crumpled nor a sheet of paper 
soiled. I doubt there being many masters in Germany who as so well 
and quickly served.” 

The next day the Emperor returned to the scene of destruction. 
Within the walls the fire still raged. For some time he gazed mourn- 
fully at the blackened remnants of one of the chief ornaments of his 
Capital. At last ho raised his head passed his hand over his brow, and 
said cheerfully, “‘ This day year I will sleep in my room in the Winter 
Palace. Who undertakes the building?’ Fora moment all recoiled 
before an undertaking that seemed impossible. Then General Klein- 
michael, an aide-de-camp of the Emperor’s, stepped forward an‘ said, 
“Twill!” ‘*And tie building is to be complete in a year?” asked 
Nicholas. ‘Yes, sire.” ‘*’Lis good! Nowset to work!” An hour 
later the still burning ruins were being cleared away. The fire was 
in December 1837 ; by December 1838 the palace was rebuilt. Three 
months afterwards it was occupied by the court, Kleinmichael kept 
his word—but at a heavy price, a price that could be paid only in Rus- 
sia, for it was at the cost of human life as well as of mountains of gold. 
Under the Empress Elizabeth the palace had taken eight years to 
build ; Kleinmichael completed it in one. True it is that almost the 
whole of the masonry resisted the fire, but the whole of the interior 
had to be reconstructed ; and what a task that was! The work went 
on day and night ; there was no pause for meals; the gangs of workmen 
relieved each other. Festivals were unheeded ; the seasons themselves 
were overcome. To accelerate the work, the building was kept, the 
winter through, at the excessive temperature of twenty-four to twenty- 
six degrees Reaumur. Many workmen sank under the heat, and were 
carried out dead or dying ; a painter, who was decorating a ceiling, fell 
from his ladder, struck with apoplexy. Neither money, health, nor 
life was spared. The Emperor, who at the time of the conflagration 
had risked his own life to save the lives of others, knew nothing of the 
means employed to carry out his will. ‘‘In the December of the fol- 
lowing year,” says Mr. Jerrmann, “and in proud consciousness of his 
power, he entered the resuscitated palace and rejoiced over his work. 
The whole was constructed on the previous plan, but with some im- 
provements and many embellishments. With the Empress on his arm, 
and followed by his family, he traversed the apartments of this im- 
mense building, completed, in one year’s time, by the labour of thous- 
ands of men. He reached the saloon of St. George, the largest and 
most beautiful of all, and the royal family remained there longer than 
anywhere else, examining the costly gold mouldings of the ceiling, 
the five colossal bronze chandeliers, and the beautiful relievo over 
the throne, which represents St. George slaying the dragon. The 
Empress was tired, and would have sat down ;—the patron-spirit of 
Russia prevented her; as yet there was no furniture in the hall, so 
she leaned upon the Emperor’s arm and walked into the next room, fol- 
lowed by the entire retinue. The last of these had scarcely passed 
through the door when a thundering crash resounded through the palace, 
which trembled to its very foundations, and the air was darkened by 
clouds of dust. The timbers of the ceiling of the saloon of St. George had 
yielded to the weight of the chandeliers; and the whole had fallen in, 
crushing everything beneath its enormous mass. The saloon, so bril- 
liant a moment before, was a heap of ruins. The splendid palace was 
agair partly destroyed, but the genius of Russia had watched over her 
destiny—the imperial family were saved !” 

Whilst speaking of buildings pertaining to the crown, Mr. Jerrmann 
gives an account of the various imperial establishments for educational 
purposes. These include military and civil schools—schools for engi- 


| neers, miners, lawyers, agriculturists—and are under the special pro- 


tection, and, indeed, under the personal superintendence, of the Bmpe- 
| ror, who takes the strongest interest in and frequently visits them. 
His visits are seldom announced beforehand. Sometimes he rises in the 
middle of the night from the iron camp-bed upon which he invariably 
sleeps, gets into his one-horse droschki, and makes a solitary tour of 
inspection of the different public schools. These investigations are con- 
ducted with true military rigour. ‘‘ The Emperor’s first glance on en- 
tering the corridor is at the thermometer; and woe betide those who 
are responsible if it does not stand at the prescribed fourteen degrees. 
Then he visits all the rooms, to see if there is everywhere light, and if 
the officers on duty are vigilant. The bedsof the scholars are next'ex- 
amined; the Emperor pulls off the bed clothes, and, holding a light in 
one hand, with the other he turns the children from side to side, strictly 
investigating the cleanliness of the linen, and of their persons.” It 
seems almost inconceivable that idle and malevolent persons have taken 
the Emperor’s nocturnal expeditions as foundation for the wildest and 
most ridiculous tales, which are often the subject of jest and laughter 
in the family circle of the Russian court. In proof that these nonsen- 
sical fabrications have reached the ears of Nicholas himself, Mr. Jerr- 
mann refers to his having one day said to Viscount de Custine, when 
showing him the pupils of the public schools, whose healthy happy ap- 
pearance struck every one: ‘‘ Here are some of the youths of whom I 
devour a few every week ;”’ and Count Orloff, who just then came up 
and was presented to Custine, announced himself as ‘‘ the famous 
poisoner.” 

Having thus incidentally alluded to M. de Custine, Mr. Jerrmann 
launches forth into a diatribe against his book on Russia, ridiculing 
his pretensions to depict the political and social circumstances of a coun- 
try to whose language and usages he was a total stranger, and which 
he had never visited previously to that residence of three short months, 
in which he pretended to have collected materials for two large octavo 
volumes. Three months, says Mr. Jerrmann, filled with visits, balls, 
concerts, theatres, parades, court festivals, and the like. ‘Had the 
noble viscount passed his days in the streets and squares, in the public 
buildings, markets, taverns, and coffee-houses ; and if, in the evening 
instead of visiting brilliant soirécs, he had sat down with his dwornik, 
(an upper servant), and made him talk about the mode of life, the joys 
and sufferings of the Russian people, he would have learned much more 
that was true and worth knowing than in thé céteries he frequented, 
ant which took advantage of his thoroughly French love of gossip to 
impose upon him all soris of ridiculous fables.” The great temporary 
success and popularity of M. de Custine’s book are attributed by Mr. 
Jerrmann to the strong prejudices then existing in Europe against Rus- 
sia. ‘ The work ime 3 the Emperor’s hands, and accident threw a 
copy in my way,in which he had made red marks against the most 
striking passages. Whether the malice of some of these vexed him I 
know not; but I think I can answer, of my own knowledge, for his ha- 
ving often heartily langhed at the nonsense and many absurdities the 
book contains” In this double capacity of a foreign actor of note, and 
of a man of ability and education, Mr. Jerrmann seems to have made 
his way intv good society at St. Petersburg We do not mean that he 
frequented the balls and drawing rooms which he blames M. de Custine 
for making his habitual haunts, but that he enjoyed the acquaintance, 
and even the intimacy, of many persons of note and intelligence, whose 
conversation must greatly have aided him in forming his estimate of 
Russian men and things. He had also a sort of access to the court, 
with some of whose officers ne frequently dined; and he gives an amu- 
sing account, in his chapter headed ‘‘ Eating and Drinking,” of the ar- 
ragements of the imperial table. Some years ago, it appears, the Em- 
press of all the Russias took it into her head to look into the state of 
her housekeeping. She ordered the daily reports of expenditure to be 
brought to her, and found, in the first she took up, the following rather 
singular item :—A bottle of rum for the Naslednik, (heir to the crown. ) 
This strack her as strange, and excited her curiosity to look further 
back; but what was her astonishment when, for years past, she found 
a bottle of rum set down every day to the account of the Naslednik.— 
Shocked to find her son such a confirmed drinker, she continued her 
investigations, and found that, even in his infancy, he had made the 
same enormous consumption of + heey pa in his cradle, and on the 
very day of his birth, he was still charged with the daily bottle. And 
on referring back to before his birth, the bottle was still put down.— 
This was inexplicable. Continuing her researches, however, the Em- 
press at last got to the first bottle. It was set downin some year of the 
last century, and the following pote was on the margin :—* On account 





and asked, with some uneasiness, where she was to pass the night. 


of violent toothache, a teaspoonful with sugar to be given; by order of 
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boo paveieten of the eos ghey So, because the 
ander, when heir- apparent, taken a tens 
ache, @ bottle had ever since been dail bake a Ye 1 tooth. 
and nominally consumed by him and his successors. Thie was cellar, 
too strong, and led to further investigations; and the Eaapeees i p Father 
her husband of the discoveries she had made. He read and calc sheet 
and cyphered, and at last exclaimed, “ If this goes on, I shall — 
pledge my lands in order to pay for my table. An end must be ac 
this—I will put myself out to board.” And no sooner said than'd. ate 
Next day the imperial kitchen existed no longer. A liberal contract 
was entered — ee coame of the whole imperial household : a poner 
economy was effected, ever was better fed 
save oot and butlers. — » Gnd all were content 
Even the smallest glimpses of the private character and habj 
remarkable a man as Nicholas of +H ay cannot but have oy < ~g 
est. The chapter entitled “‘ The se gp Family,” comprises several 
pleasing traits of bonhomie and kindly feeling in the Emperor, « t 
considers himself,” says Mr. Jermann, “as the first servant of the 
State, and likes to make those around him observe this. If a part 
pleasure he proposed, ‘ he will join it if the service permits.’ To a 
voured but weary official, who asked to retire on a pension, he replied 
‘ So long as I serve, you also, I hope, will not refuse your services t, 
your country.” The days he passes in his country palace of Peterh ft 
are his time of relaxation from this ‘service.’ Every hour of them i 
spent in the bosom of his family. Invested with crown and sceptre, 
he inspires respect and admiration ;—behold him in his domestic circle’ 
and one cannot help loving him. . . At Peterhof I often met the 
Emperor walking alone in the park and gardens. There he puts him. 
self at his ease; lays aside sword, uniform and epaulets, and rambles 
about in a snrtout and forage-cap. In his capital, where he ison 
service,’ he never appears otherwise than in uniform; even in the 
coldest weather he wears only a cloth cloak, like any other officer, | 
never saw him in a fur coat, nor do I believe that he has one. In 'the 
metropolis his appearance is quite unassuming; he walks about the 
Newsky unattended, and his presence is only to be noticed by the joy. 
ful movement of the crowd. None are allowed to address him: and 
although it were most agreeable to him if he could with propriety be 
left unnoticed, yet he exacts due respect from those by whom he knows 
that he is recognised. He once stopped opposite to two young men 
belonging to one of the imperial schools, who were staring him in the 
face, and asked why they did not salute him. One of them maintained 
a terrified silence; the other plucked up courage, and replied, « \Ve dy 
not know you!’ ‘No matter;’ replied the Emperor, ‘ you see that | 
wear a general’s uniform; go, both of you, to the Winter Palace, andj 
report yourself to the guard as under arrest. There you will find out 
who I am, and will know it for the future.’ With throbbing hearts 
the young men obeyed orders, and augured little good from the un- 
friendly reception of the officer on guard. The guard had their dinner - 
nobody heeded the prisoners. Several hours passed, still they were 
kept fasting. They had just received a harsh refusal to their humble 
petition to be allowed to send out for a loaf, when one of the imperial 
servants entered with a dinner from the nag: ekg table, and a bottle 
of champagne. For that day, he told them, they were the guests of the 
Emperor, who requested them to drink his health, and not to forget in 
future to salute when they met him, as he could not afford to invite 
them to dinner every day.” Once the Emperor met Vernet, the French 
comic actor, in the street, and stopped to speak to him. He had no 
sooner walked on again than the police came up, and conveyed Vernet 
to the nearest guard-house for speaking tothe Emperor. Vernet might 
easily have obtained his release, by sending a line tothe director of the 
theatre, but he delayed doing this until the time of performance ar- 
rived, and then took things so leisurely in his dressing-room, that he 
made the audience wait, and was ill received He acted with more 
spirit and humour than ever: so much so, that the Emperor, who had 
laughed exceedingly at his performance, and wished to console his 
favourite for his bad reception, went behind the scenes between the 
acts, spoke to him in the most friendly manner, and asked if he could 
not do him a pleasure in return for all the amusement he had afforded 
him, ‘* Sire,” replied the actor, ‘* the greatest favour you can do me 
is never to accost me again in the street.” The Emperor looked aston- 
ished: General Gedeonoff, the director of the theatre, (who had just 
fined Vernet three hundred francs for being too late,) changed colour. 
Vernet proceeded to relate, in humorous strain, his adventure with the 
police, and concluded by pointing to the General, and saying, “ Sire, 
to complete my misfortune, I am fined three hundred francs.” The 
Emperor, convulsed with laughter, hurried back to his box to tell the 
story to the Empress, and next day Vernet received the receipt fr the 
fine paid out of the imperial purse, and, in his Majesty’s name, a costly 
diamond-ring as dommages intéréts This anecdote is one of several 
examples, scattered through Mr. Jerrmann’s book, of the absurdly lit- 
eral interpretation of the laws by the Russian police. Like the senti- 
nels who would have perished by fire under the walls of the Winter 
Palace, the police of St. Petersburg know nothing but the letter of the 
law. Terrible consequences have sometimes ensued from this blind 
respect for routine. Some years ago the performances of the panto- 
mime company of the German Lehman were the chief attraction of the 
Maslinissa, the greatest and most thoroughly national festival of the 
Lussians, which occurs in the last week of the Carnival. There was a 
perfect rage for these pantomimes ; all Petersburg flocked to see them ; 
and although they were repeated every two hours, the temporary 
theatre in which they were played, upon the Admiralty Square, was 
continually filled to suffocation. During one of the morning perform- 
ances, whilst the pit was in full glee and uproar of delight, the harle- 
quin suddenly rushed upon the stage, and exclaimed, “ Fire! sauve 
que peut!” The announcement was received with a general burst of 
laughter at what was taken for a stupid joke. The misapprehension 
was fatal, for it shortened the brief space during which escape was 
possible ; in a few moments the flames burst out from behind the scenes ; 
the wooden building was ina blaze. The audience, wild with terror, 
rushed to the doors ; unfortunately these opened mnwards, and the pres- 
sure of the frantic throng closed them as effectually as iron bars and 
bolts. Exit was impossible. Outside, a workman, who had assisted in 
the building of the theatre, stepped forth from the crowd and called for 
an axe, declaring that he knew every joint of the boards and beams, 
and could quickly open @ passage for the imprisoned audience. But 
the budschnik or palioemes on duty would not permit this to be done 
till his superiors came to decide upon the matter. At last urgent ne- 
cessity overcame every other consideration, the ——* police agent 
was pushed aside, several men seized axes, and soon a large opening 
was made in the side of the building. A dense cloud of smoke made 
the crowd recoil, and when it had cleared away a horrible spectacle 
presented itself. In closely packed masses, sat men, women and child- 
ren, apparently still gazing at the stage, which was a sheet of fisme. 
Rescue had come too late; the sudden smoke filling the crowded build- 
ing, had stified the entire audience : not one was saved.— Blackwood. 
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A HINT TO THE DUMB. 


Industry is fashionable just now ; the lorgnettes of the civilised worl¢ 
are bent fully upon its labours, curiously watching the many and sub- 
tle processes of its hands. So to speak, it has come up out of the places 
whence (itself unheeded) it issued the fruits of its skill, and swiftly 
building a palace as brilliant as the palaces of the Apocalypse, 18 - 
exhibiting itself therein, with all its means and appliances gathere 
about it; and the world, coming to see, discovers it really to be ag 
by some it was before esteemed—a prince in Israel. ‘ The pillars 0 
England’s greatness,” ‘ the fountain of Britain’s prosperity,” are ™& 
taphors which have effervesced in the mouths of popular orators ever 
since popular oratory first became a genteel profession ; but not er 
now have we obtained even an approximate knowledge of the girth 0 
those pillars, or of the resources stored in the deeps of that fountain.—~ 
It is now for the first time that a fair sight may be had of “‘ the ey 1 
-—that is, with any view totheir valuation. Hitherto the general i “ 
of them bas been very fragmentary—conveyed chiefly, perhaps, by ¢ 
carpenter who cleans the windows, and who was detected in Pog 
a shilling for twopenn’orth of nails; or by Betsey’s father, who, a “ ; 
you had expressed unwillingness to contribute to the army messes . “7 
your private resources, came to inquire why you starved his ee ¢ 
or, at most, by glimpses of half-waked artizans plodding to wor Ao 
returning therefrom dreary with fatigue. But a clearer and ern 
perception in these matters breaks upon the world. It may hit ~ 
Prides, have been conscious that it did rest upon huge shoulders, he 
was a very vague consciousness, and, content with resting stably re 
where, it gave no further thought about it. However, the dawn 0 


ing 
half-century has cast a deep broad shadow all along the world, proving 
the Atlas who sustains it = seme besides shoulders, & thoughtfay 
looking head, though bowed, skilful fingers, ponderous a i 
—altogether a very recognisable figure, that great, —, ‘tgelf 
yet has so feeble a voice in choosing how his burden shall di 


spose itse” 
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upon his neck. Nay (to leave that figure, and to return tot 
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on), it i8 more than a shadow that work-people may congratulate them, 
ame upon; it is more than a shadow that the social power of Indus- 
. jg no longer @ mere abstract idea, and a very ragged, uncomfortable 
jdea withal, but individualised as a crowned and palaced King, sitting 
under green trees in his palace as our exslenn- gpa Thor might have 
gst, hammer and all, beneath the boughs of Ash gdrasil. 

Now see what a little flowery language brings us to ; though no more 
than truth is expressed. The solid, unobtrdsive worth of labour, not 

speak of its dignity, being now for the first time developed, is admit- 
jed cheerfully and ungrudgingly by all—quietly, even by all the aris- 

racies ; by lords, hidalgos, ancien regime noblesse, knout noblesse, 
and all the other varieties. It needs no argument, then, to show this 
to be a very great impetus to the advancement of the humbler sorts— 
gn advancement as workmen, in thei capacity of work, into self-respect, 
gs well as into the respect of those who rank above them. They stand 
upon higher ground now, on better and firmer ground, than ever they 
stood before; more than that, glorious opportunity for rising higher is 
in the present—the present, which is fast fleeting. For Industry can- 
not afford always to be a King and live in palaces. It must clear ovt 
goon, sell its effects, and, retiring into its workshops, lose that grand 
identity it now presents in Hyde Park; and then the ‘ dignity of la- 
pour” will become a mere aves phrase as before. Now this should 
not be; and our business plainly is, to fiz the present estimate of the 
social worth and intelligence of the working-classes, and, if poss ible 
make it subservient to stamping that social worth and intelligence with 
a permanent olitical influence. This is a long-established want, and 
long talked of very ge tanyees L but before we venture to lay our hint 
on the subject before those whom it concerns, we are anxious to define 
what is always meant in these pages when we speak of working-men. 
In endeavouring, then, to gain for working-people the sympathy, bro- 
therly help, and frequently the admiration of those of our readers who 
enjoy higher social position and advantages, we do not mean frantic 
«“spouters,” at public meetings, oflanguage as absurd as it is vicious 
in principle; we do not mean the coarse, bullying, drunken “ rif-raff, 
sons of broken-hearted mothers, husbands of starved wives, and fathers 
of prison-children or children who curse them for disgrace’ sake, though 
even for such as these a word of some sort must now and then be said ; 
but we mean the great body, who are at once sober, industrious, and 
blessed with a strong, simple, instinctive intelligence (better expressed 
by 4 late writer in this Saspdioe as “‘a keen perception of the right 
side of things in general”), and what may be called a ‘‘ constitutional” 
frame of mind. This class is not the less to be regarded because it is 
the most quiet, and it is pleasant to think that it is numerically pro- 
gressing—that the other is retiring before it as savage tribes are every- 
where retiring before their colonising fellows; and a pleasant and a 
profitable thing to it would be to aid this progression, inasmuch as it 
ust tend to increase the revenue, reduce police-rates, and render the 
influence of windy ge ee and 10th-of-April demonstrations im- 
possible even asideas. It may be unnecessary to remind the public 
that it was, in fact, the moral influence exercised by this class of work- 
ing-men which made that same 10th-of- April demonstration the ridicu- 
lous thing it proved, and mot the small display of staves and sand- bags ; 
and that thet influence was relied upon by the lovers of peace (either 
through virtue of property or good sense), and feared by the misguid- 
ed Kennington-common people, more than a park of artillery could have 
been. Thanks where thanks are due; for had it been otherwise—? 
Thus, viewing the matter in a purely selfish light, and independent of 
moral philanthropic considerations, the strengthening of this class of 
the working-population is surely to be desired; and schemes, indeed 
have not been wanting to increase their political and social privileges. 
These have all merged into the one object of the extension of the 
franchise : for some few members of the Legislature even, and many 
men out of it, have long seen that theirgreat want, the want which 
stands in the way not only of their political rights, but also of their pre- 
judices, intellectual value, and general opinions being understood, is a 
want of voice. For it cannot be said that the people have any civilised 
articulation. They are only at liberty to yell at public meetings ; and 
finding now that that is a very bewildered, undignified method of ex- 
pressing opinion at best, and that they have been sometimes led to in- 
ise sentiments as savage as their vehicle in the expression of a 
gueral idea, the better sort have abandoned that kind of thing to the 
worse, dnd are silent through al! the changes that occur. Our read- 
tts may depend upon the truth of this statement ; and we think they 
must gree with us that it is timeto remedy the mischief. 

“Recent passages in the wept debates would seem to show that 
the few members above alluded to have increased; and that the major- 
ty of the House of Commons have abandoned the old idea that the 
people are not to be intrusted with the exercise of their reason in mat- 
ters of government. Thus, we had a sort of pledge from the high and 
mighty Premier that the affair shel be discussed in a future session. 
No one, we trust, hopes ws from that. It is true, human nature 
has little in connexion with the Housesof Parliament; but as what 
we are about to suggest respects its littleness, perhaps the rale may not 
stand. We have no hesitation in saying, then, that though in the ma- 
jority upon the motion which forced the much-applauded promise from 
Lord John Russel there may have been an unusual number of men who 
voted with sincere conviction, still there were many others who joined 
the ery of elective reform simply for the magnanimous pleasure of hound- 
ing an exhausted Premier to the death—fancying that his last shift was 
played out, and knowing that it was a popular thing: the old story, in 
short, of an ass and a deceasing lion—of friends and fortune. This was 
all but proved shortly after ; for when these honourable members per- 
ceived that the Government had yet another shift for safety, viz., in 
this promise, we all know how rapidly their patriotism cooled, and how, 
through those teeth that lately showed so fierce, the softest sawder 
filtered. _ If we leave insanity out of the question, it is only upon such a 
supposition that the fate of Mr. Locke King’s motion can be reconciled 
to possibility ; for it is impossible that sane men, coolly resolved upon 
the necessity of a measure, should struggle for the means of carrying 
tinto effect only to cast back all their advantages the moment they 
Were obtained ; or if our supposition be not correct, then should “ im- 
becility” be written “‘ M.P.cility” to the end of time. Either alterative, 
insincerity or incapacity, leads us, however, to the same conclusion— 
hy bon such people are not to be trusted: let us say no more about 

But cannot the Great Dumb do something for themselves in the mat- 
= if were only to make a beginning? At the instigation of one of the 

st men, perhaps, that ever King of England called father, we have 
‘n unparalleled exhibition of their mechanical ingenuity ; why may we 
not ROW have an exhibition of their intellectual capabilities, as appli- 
ele. to the consideration of questions of national interest? The one 

* paved the way fora generous reception of the other, and it might 
‘ound an experiment worth trying. 
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if not necessary, that 


founds eer 8, is sufficient to indicate the idea, and to furnish a 
Upon detail. verything, however, in such a scheme would depend 
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these insti et to fellowship ; for, first, it would atly strengthen 
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van : rage 
tages, in fact, thus indirectly obtained would be equal to any 
ect, and too obvious 


uld propose for th i i j 
he e more immediate ob 
¢d another word. Secondly, such a society as that we suggest 


would be in the difficult position of having a character, not to lose, but 
to gain—worse, to retrieve. “Give a dog a bad name,” &c., though 
not applicable, is a proverb it would feel the application of. All the 
old sneers about spouting clubs would be ready to greet it—prejudices 
against mob oratory and vapid pothouse politics would tell agsinst it 
toa very great extent inclining people to turn away from it a contemptous 
face and stopped ears. But difficulties such as these beset everything 
of the kind, and we know that the men to whom and for whose benefit 
we make these few remarks have every capability to surmount such 
difficulties. We have the greatest confidence in their clear good sense, 
and feel a conviction that, if the little details of arrangement were care- 
fully made, and the strictest decorum of speech insisted upon, such a 
society might be brought to great success and influence, assisted, as it 
certainly would be, by the whole Liberal press. The superior order of 
workmen do not know their strength—statesmen do not know their val- 
ue ; it would be well, then, that we had a taste of their quality. Gov- 
ernments help those who help themselves; and, at the ver least, the 
scheme we venture to propose would have the good effect of keeping the 
the masses before the eyes of these omnipotent ones—might be found of 
value, for instance, when the new enfranchisement bill is proposed, in 
preserving some foolish members from melting into tender acquiescence 
at the persuasion ofa subtle, shifty Minister, and the proposed bill from 
becoming the mere plausible mockery that wise men foretel. We will 
say no more upon this subject, but, leaving it to the consideration of 
those whom it concerns, hope it may be found the germ of some little 
usefulness. It is certain, however, for reasons above stated, that the 
present is the only time.— Tait. 
a 


LIVING WIT EXPENDED ON A DEAD CAUSE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MORNING HERALD. 


Sir.—I have read with much pain some remarks in your leading arti- 
cle of this day on the speech recently delivered in Buckinghamshire by 
Mr. Disraeli. It is right that your readers should know that there 
are men who do not ‘‘ look upon the restoration of protection as a dis- 
tant remedy” for evils of dail y increasing and insupportable magnitude. 
—It shall not be supposed that, because men who are accustomed to 
mere Parliamentary ‘“ hide and seek” appear unwilling to lead to vic- 
tory the advocates of a cause of justice, that, therefore, such a course 
must definitely be postponed. No, Sir, the British people will yet have 
leaders to vindicate the cause of truth, and to procure for it a triumph- 
ant issue.—We are determined to regain for every British interest 
full and effectual protection from foreign competition. This is no idle 
assertion. We have means at our command legally and constitution- 
ally to accomplish this resolve—means with which you will shortly be 
mude acquainted.—A suffering and oppressed people have, in the 
eleventh hour, learnt a lesson by which they can profit; and it is not 
in the power of either eloquent yet time-serving ambiguity, Parlia- 
mentary chicanery, or political cowardice, to betray them a third time. 

I make no apology for requesting the immediate publication of a let- 
ter which is, perhaps, not precisely in accordance with your views. You 
are not implicated in any way. I desire the responsibility to rest 
solely with myself. Z 


I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Pau Foskerr. 
Durham-house, Brighton, Sept. 19. 


So Disraeli is to be ostracised at last. Paul Foskett—a name as ter- 
rible at agricultural assemblages as Paul Jones among sailors, or Paul 
Pry among gentlemen who wish to keep their affairs snug—has pro- 
nounced his doom. The solemn judgment which deposes the leader of 
a great and all but triumphant party from the seat he has held now for 
five years, has been duly promulgated in the columns of a Protectionist 
contemporary, and the recreant member for Bucks now stands before 
the world branded as a mere player at ‘‘ Parliamentary ‘ hide-and- 
seek”—as resolved not to be victorious—and as plotting to betray a 
suffering and oppressed people a third time by ‘‘ eloquent yet time- 
serving ‘‘ ambiguity, by Parliamentary chicanery, and political cowar- 
dice.” That’s the figure at which Mr. Disraelistands at this moment in 
the agricultural market—the very last quotation, with a downward 
tendency. As wheat goes down we have no doubt he will go lower 
still, and should it fall below 35s., which after this glorious harvest at 

and abroad seems not improbable, the next time he shows himself 
he will share the fate of The Times, and get burnt in the market place. 
His crime is that he, being the leader of the Protectionists, has not 
shouted for a duty on corn as loudly, as constantly, as invariably, in a 
word as brutishly, as the rest. Wearied with vain repetitions, be has 
ventured to insert parenthetically now and then a word or two about 
burthens on land, about poor rates, highway rates, county gaols and 
asylums, beetroot, and the malt tax. The farmers have hitherto ac- 
quiesced in a trifling change of note, for it has only swelled the chorus 
which was still for a duty on corn; but now that the old refrain seems 
in danger of being drowned by the new one they raise a cry of treach- 
ery in the camp. None of your new-fangled tunes. Let’s have the old 
barrel organ back again. So unless Disraeli is prepared to do penance 
ina corn sack, with a stable lantern in his hand, and a quartern meas- 
ure on his head, he must prepare for a diseagreeable exit. 

What is this but the old story? There is nothing new under the 
sun. Life is an endless series of treacheries and revenges. Peel wor- 
ried Canning, Disraeli worried Peel, and now Foskett and Co. are wor- 
rying Disraeli. How long is the chain—how far does it drop below 
the regions of humanity and the level of sense? Who will worry Fos- 
kett? Who will worry Foskett’s worrier, and when will the worrier 
wear a tail? There is material for a good number of links already be- 
foreus. There is Newdegate, and G. F. Young, and Booker and Chow- 
ler and a score or two others, all ready to worry and be worried in 
turn. As they say of the scorpion, Protection dies, each phase of its 
existence, by the tail stinging the head. This is a bad lookout for 
young Protectionist aspirants. A boy at a public school endures fag- 
ging cheerfully because he knows that in due time it will be his turn 
to fag, and then he will be able to pay oft on his juniors all the kicks and 
thumps he has received from his seniors. Inthe school of Protection 
the order of promotion is reversed. It begins with kicking and ends 
with being kicked. This is a serious aggravation to the sufferings of 
each successive martyr, for though, asis well observed in Hudibras, a 
man who is frequently kicked may feel ‘‘ whether a shoe be Spanish 
or neat’s leather,” unquestionably it is the assailant who acquires the 
greater sensitiveness to indignity and pain. What consolation, what 
resource are we to recommend to the hon member for Bucks? Shall 
we advise him to read Sir Robert Peel’s speeches delivered under simi- 
lar circumstances in 1846? If his vituperators were of a rational char- 
acter, we might suggest a hint from Menenius Agrippa, a new fable of 
the Head and the Members; but it is evident that all the wisdom of 
antiquity would be hooted down unless it could screw up wheat to 56s. 
a quarter. Indeed, it must be confessed that Mr. Disraeli’s remedy, 
whatever its value on its own merits, would be a very partial one, so 
far as concerns relief to the agricultural interest. The local rates, 
severe as they are in many districts, fall very light on many others, 
and for anything we know Paul Foskett may come off with 23. in the 
pound for all his rates of every description. If so, he will not care 
much about a remedy which might only save him at the utmost 50/, a 
year, when he has perhaps every year a thousand quarters of wheat 
which he wants to sell at 20s. a quarter more than it now fetches. So 
Paul Foskett will not be put off. He wants the sliding scale, nothing 
but the sliding scale, and that with the utmost expedition. When he 
goes to an inn and orders arump steak he knows when to expect it, 
and when that time expires he probably begins to be impatient; nor 
would he be pacified, but rather the contrary, if Benjamin, the waiter, 
tried to blunt the edge of his appetite with a stale sweetbread, a dish 
of stewed kidneyg, or a slice of cold ham. Thatis precisely his position 


at this moment. ‘ Take away this trash,” he cries, thumping the table, 
‘and bring me my sliding scale.” 


But Paul Foskett intimates, not obscurely, that he and his confede- ; 


rates possess an engine for attaining their ends, irresistible and secret. 
‘« We are determined,” he says, ‘to regain for every British interest 
full and effectual protection from foreign competition. This is no idle 
assertion, ] We have means at our command legally and constitutionally 
to accomplish this resolve—means with which you will shortly be made 
acquainted.” Whatcanthis mean? We have heard of nothing so 
startling since that ‘‘ terrible blow” a certain Lord Monteagle was once 
advised of. Why has it hitherto been a secret? Why have Mr. Dis- 
raeli and our respected contemporary been left out of the plot? Nay, 
we question whether it has been communicated even to Lord Derby.— 
But let not the British public feel too secure. Its yachts have been 
beaten and its locks have been picked. Paul Foskett may, after all, 
be as good as his word, and may know,how to make thirty millions of 
hungry people pay twice as much for their daily bread as they aredo- 





ing at this moment. The gigantic scale of the threat does not nec- 
essarily prove it impossible; though we certainly have as yet noclue 








whatever to its fulfilment. Is it a scheme of exclusive dealing in or- 
der to bully the constituency ’ Hoe Ithacus velit et magno mercentur 
Atride. Were so nefarious a scheme, indeed, carried into execution 
by a large section of the agriculturists, Joseph Hume might at once- 
sing his Dimittis, for we should assuredly have before long vote by 
ballot, household suffrage, and every point of the Charter. If this be 
not Paul Foskett’s infernal machine, whatis it? After hinting at so 
terrible a secret he is bound to disclose it, for life will be intolerable 
with a mine of destruction charged under our feet, the train laid, and 
Paul Foskett with a slow match at the other end.— Times, 22d ult. 





Tue Exicencies oF Prorecrion.—Mr Disraeli has given up Pro- 
tection, but non deficit alter, and a Paul Foskett, of Durham-house, 
Brighton, comes tothe rescue, and thereatens and promises Heaven 
only knows what. The gentlemen is ‘‘ determined to regain for every 
British interest full and effectual protection from foreign competition,” 
and he protests ‘' this is no idle assertion. We have means at our com- 
mand legally and constitutionally to accomplish this resolve—means 
with which you shall shortly be made acquainted.” For the present 
the grand panaeca is bottled up in the breast of Foskett and his coad- 
jutors unknown. In old comedies the names of the dramatis 
were made to denot» the quality or business of the characters, and we 
believe that in like manner the name of the new Protectionist champ- 
ion expresses his peculiar function, changing a letter. The true name, 
we take upon us to say, is not ‘‘Foskett,” but ‘*Fossett” Now, a “*fossett’” 
as defined by Johnson, is ‘‘ a pipe inserted into a vessel to give vent to 
liquor.” Ando the office of our Fossett, of Durham-house, is that of 
a channel to give vent to what is brewing or brewed in the vessel of 
Protectionist counsels. The coadjutor included in the “* we” of Fossett 
is obviously his partner Spigot, the pair between them playing fast or 
loose, according to occasion, and according to their vocation. When- 
ever they let fly, we shall know what is now formenting with double 
toil and trouble, the grand restorative. The date of the latter has its 
mighty significance as well as its signature. When Alley, the Old 
Bailey advocate, resolved to call out Adolphus, he hied him to Slaught- 
er’s coffee- house, and over a cup of gunpowder tea = his challenge 
with the portentous date, “‘Slaughter’s,” in red ink; and with like 
fee-fa-fum effect, Paul Fossett had lodged himself in Durham-house 
because of the importance which has lately been associated with a 
Durham letter; and, if Paul Fossett could not address the bishop, the 
next expedient was to place himself in a house of the name, so as by 
hook or by a crook toindite a Durham letter (the second) to sound the 
tocsin through the land against free-trade aggression and the frightful 
encroachments of plenty upon the rightful provinces of scarcity. What 
is now brewing is between the Fossett and the cask, and it is not for us 
to presume to penetrate the mighty secret. All that we know at present 
is, that Mr. Disraeli is done for, as he does not help the farmers to their 
mind; while Fossett will, like your conjuror, give them anything they 
are pleased to call for out of his barrel,—cherry-bounce, blue-ruin, 
what not. The stag sheds its antlers, the lobster sheds it claws, but 
it is the marvel of Protection to shed its head periodically. It cast off 
Peel it casts off Disraeli, it will cast off Fossett. Heaven, in its mercy, 
has not given the breath of life to the man false and foolish enough to 
be permanently acceptable as a chief to the Protectionists. Their ex- 
igencies of illusion exceed the capabilities of human deceit. The Pro- 
tectionist bark is like the boat into which Sindbad was ferried by a grim 
iron man on the condition of foundering upon the utterance of any good 
word. So Mr. Disraeli enounces a truth, and away goes his support 
from under him. Hudibras covjectured that the pleasure may be as 
creat of being cheated as to cheat; but there is this peculiarity in the 
agricultural case, that the demand to be cheated is so inordinate as ut- 
terly to exhaust the capability of supply. We shall soon see a great 
party reduced to this strait, that, wanting a deceiver, there will be no 
one to dupe it. et it cherish and make the most of its Fossett, and its 
Growler, and its George Frederick Young, for, when these are gone, 
where is it to look for a new deceiver of a capacity equal to the increas- 
ing occasion ? For it is to be observed that the task of delusion is of 
daily growing magnitude. Every day’s experience adds to the dimen- 
sions of the fiction which Protection craves for its sustenance. Every 
advance in prosperity makes necessary a corresponding advance in the 
mendacity denying it, and romancers of the magnitude required will soon 





not be forthcoming, for the exigency must exceed the natural capabili- 
ties of falsehood. *‘ As easy as lying’ is a proverbial saying, but lying 
must have its difficulties when the scale is in indefinite course of en- 
largement. And there must be a — where a Munchausen would 
break down under the vastness of the task.—E.xaminer. 





The vacation manifestoes of Members of Parliament, or of aspirants 
to that honour, at meetings political or semi-political, multiply but 
slowly. Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton seems ambitious to assume the office 
of Protectionist champion, more than half-abdicated by Mr. Disraeli : 
Coningsby having given symptoms of a disposition to fall back upon his 
original Free-trade faith, the Last of the Barons aspires to lead the yet 
unshaken Abdiels of the agricultural interest. Protection would seem 
to be the favourite field of display for men of genius who combine the 
imaginative faculty with a craving for action: Disraeli has strutted his 
hour on that stage, and as he descends Bulwer mounts it. Soon, how- 
ever, will it lose its attractions. One after another ‘‘ the thanes fly 
from it.” Lord Palmerston’s Tiverton oration, oracularly obscure on 
all other points, is explicit in its avowel of his belief that Protection 
is at an end for ever: until the Exe flow backward to its source, the 
cadent waters of Protection can experience no reflux.— Spectator. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES, 


Stx,—I am not habitually a nervous man, but the letter of ‘* Paul 
Foskett,”’ of Durham-house, has painfully affected me. It is the letter 
of a man marked out for a “ leader.” It savours of all the courage of 
the British lion; there is no disguise about it. I wish I knew Paul; I 
have, in common with Mrs. Baskett, a love of great men. 

Every line of this letter, already I have no doubt cut out for framing 
by the Foskett family, breathes a spirit of eloquent defiance ; future 
Fosketts will point to it as it hangs beneath a picture of Richmond, and 

say—‘* The Goodwood Duke could say strong things, but what did he 

ever say equal in the sublimity of protective heroism to this?” Oh for 

the key of Foskett’s desk, or one glimpse into the overboiling crater of 
his great mind! 

Legally and constitutionally isthe great resolve to which this great 
man is privy, to be accomplished. Shortly shall we all know the means. 
Twice have a suffering and oppressed people been betrayed, but there 
is now an end to treason. Protective truth is to rise phoenix-like from 
the ashes of Protectionist deceit. 

Then, observe the modesty of this truly great man. He makes no’ 
apology for asking the immediate publication of his cheering news. 
Let me tell him, cruel as he appears in keeping us one moment in sus- 
pense, he would have been false to his country had he not at once in 
some degree prepared us for the astounding event he knows to be so 
very near. It was wise, perhaps, to wait to see the egg was not an ad- 
dled one, but there would have been no excuse if, in the eleventh hour 
of assured incubation, he had still heid his peace. It can be no mare’s 
nest ; no, his is a glorious cackle or hiss ; there is nothing of theneigh 
in it. I wish, however, he had told us where the suffering and oppress- 
ed people are. The good folks of Australia are doubtless gaping for 
the golden food which has so suddenly sprung up at their feet. Paul 
Foskett, of Durham-honse, has the manna all ready, but we are left in 
the dark as to where it is to fall; where and for whom it is to be dis- 
persed is a matter still hidden within the Foskett breast. Alas ! I fear- 
it will not fall in any of the purely rural districts. He is the herald 
to a suffering and oppressed people. Where are they in England at this: 
moment? Where are the masses so suffering from want of work, food, 
cloching, that they are driven to the madness of asking for their bread 
to be less cheap ? 

The scarcity of labour in the district from which I write is an undis- 
puted fact; not a man is to be got for money—at least, a man whose 
work is worth the smallest coin. Bread at 43d. a-louf, of most excel- 
lent quality ; articles of clothing very cheap; the wages cannot fall 
lower, for the demand for labour tends directly the other way ; they 
have not fallen on an average ls. 6d. per week, and I have seen bread 
range in the last 10 years from 1s. to 7d. the loaf. The rates are fall- 
ing fast; 1 pay 6d. where I used to pay from 9d. to 1s.; the boards of 
guardians have scarcely anything todo. Hundreds of acres are being 
yearly broken up for cultivation, as arable. Locomotive steam engines 
are for ever seen at work in the yards of tenant-farmers ; the tall chim- 
neys of fixed engines are getting very common. So far from farms be- 
ing hard to let, | know Sir John Shortstubble, a great friend of my own 
and a very large proprietor, is pestered daily by would-be-tenants ; 
and when he ventured to give a few weed- growing occupiers, of the very: 
old school, notice to quit, he was at once accused as a hard-hear 





man, who did not cure about ruining bis neighbour. 1 speak within. 
my own knowledge of one of his tenants, whose land was in.a condition. 
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which would have puzzled Foskett to say how, even with wheat at £18 
a-load, he could have paid his rent, who now is very sore, because he 
is to be saved, against his will, from the ruinous effect of free trade; 
gladly would he still grow couch and thistles at the old rent. 

Do tell us dear Foskett, where the seat of this disease is, for which 
this mysterious ali-healing medicine is still under cork. ‘ihe thing to 
be cured is, as yet, ag great a mystery as the means of cure. Is the 
Durham-house Revalenta some happy discovery of the simple Foskett 
brain, and as yet from some dire necessity skull-bound? No, he says 
—we; he speaks as of Foskett and Co. Derby, Richmond, Disraeli, 
are clearly not of the firm. Where are the other partners’ Let him 
at least take into his confidence Arabica Du Barry, Ointment Holloway, 
and Pillulus (‘ockle ; the hour in which the shellis broken must come : 
then, even a Foskett will have enough to do to wield the mighty in- 
strument which is to do all he promises; he will want such colleagues 
to trumpet with practised pens its successes ; they will tell us who suf- 
fered, who took the dose, who were cured, who gratefully wrote to Dur- 
ham-house for more of the true, all-protective, anti-importation, price- 
giving drops. Your obdt. servt., 


Barwasas BAsKeTT. 
Stubble Minster, Sept. 23. 


Ce 
PRUBABLE DESTINY OF THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The approaching close of the Exhibition now begins to be felt unmis- 
takeably. Yesterday £3,295 15s was taken at the doors and there were 
68,542 visitors. A 

We have been requested to say that certain announcements of jury 
awards recently made by a morning a are entirely inaccu- 
rate, thenames of three jurors in one case being given as the winners 
of great medals, and in another section that of one juror. Third-class 
melas are also spoken of, though no such distinction exists or is con- 
templated. Premature and incorrect announcements of this kind in- 
flict a large amount of practical injustice, and the authorities of the 
Exhibition charged with the management of that department are na- 
turally indignant at the attempts made to forestall their own labours, 
which will be continued up to the last moment, so that publicity, when 
it is invited and desirable, will have the advantage of truth in its fa- 
vour. 

The programme of the closing is so far settled, and circulars are 
about to be issued to exhibitors informing them that the building will 
be closed to the public on Saturday, the 11th of October; that on the 
13th and 14th they will have the privilege of going there with two 
friends, and that on the 15th they are invited to be present at 12 
o’clock at the meeting of the Royal Commissioners. By this arrange- 
ment the exhibitors will have the farewell view of the Crystal Palace, 
and a deference is thus shown to their labours and their sacrifices on 
its behalf, which we are sure they will not be slow to appreciate. With 
a view to rendering the ceremony of the 15th as imposing as the cir- 
cumstances will permit, Mr. Fox, the eminent contractor, lias addressed 
a letter to the Executive Committee, offering the services of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society in assembling 1,500 performers on the occasion, the 
whole to be conducted by Mr. Costa. As the period for the closing ap- 
proaches, the propriety of some respectful observances of form to ac- 
company it appears to be more deeply felt, but the Royal Commission 
make no sign upon the subject. What was undertaken with the highest 
sanction of the State and with the solemnities of religion should ob- 
viously not be allowed to expire without some expression of gratitude 
for success, however simple and unpretending. There are, undoubted- 
ly, difficulties presented by the season of the year and by other causes ; 
but we cannot think that, with so many ingenious minds ready to de- 
vise a suitable method of showing public thankfulness, the practical 
realization of sentiment should be withheld. If the commission and 
the Prince have not the spirit to undertake it, the people will probably 
do it after their own fashion; and, though a spontaneous effort of this 
kind is open to many disadvantages and drawbacks, its genuine charac- 
ter cannot be doubted, and the impression which it produces, if success- 
= _ superior to the most premeditated and skilful arrangements for 

play. 

We. yesterday announced that the Royal Commission had given 
Messrs, Fox and Henderson legal notice of their intention to have the 
building removed. It has long been known that the surplus would 
not be applied to its preservation, and, mingled with the interested op- 
position of private individuals, there has been struggling in the public 
mind for expression a desire that the fame of the Great Exhibition 
should rest for support upon no perishable traces of its “existence. 





There has been a widely entertained dread that the celebrity of an 
event so successful and so grand in itself might be tarnished by the 
retention in permanence of an edifice intended only to be temporary. 

The roof was evidently faulty, and could not be repaired. The plan of 
a winter garden might perhaps prove a failure, and failure on such a 

spot could not be contemplated without pain. By their charter the 

commission had no power over the disposal of the surplus, a contingency 

not contemplated in that document. No aid for the Crystal Palace or 

for Mr, Paxton’s scheme could be ~e~ therefore, from that quar- 

ter; but, even if the commission had a choice, they had pledged their 

money for different purposes. Obviously a body constituted as theirs 

was could not with propriety commit itself to objects which, however 

praiseworthy, were so different from those for which it was formed. 

As we have already stated, among the schemes started for the appro- 

priation of the surplus there appears to be but one point on which the 
desirable unanimity appears to prevail. That point is, that the prin- 

cipal, whatever it may amount to after the payment of all just and 
reasonable claims, should be funded for the promotion of future exhi- 

bitions. Looking upon this as a settled matter, a number of public 
wants have made themselves manifest in consequence of the great event 
which has signalized this year, and which, had that event not happen- 
ed, might long have remained in obscurity. In the first place, it will 
not henceforth be denied that a great community like that of London, 
embracing 2,000,000 of human beings, ought to have provided for 
them, since it is practicable, a place of public resort where they can 
obtain healthful enjoyment, and innocent and suitable recreation under 
cover, and independently of the influences of a most uncertain climate. 
The inhabitants of the metropolis have been clearly shown that this is 
possible, and there can be no good argument for withholding from them 
an advantage and a blessing so unmistakable. In the capitals of many 
other countries nature has provided a steadiness of climate which ren- 
ders shelter from the changes of the weather less necessary, but here 
we are always at the mercy of the skies for our most natural and in- 
dispensable pleasures. Parks for the recreation of the wealthier 
classes stand least in need of such edifices as the Crystal Palace. Pri- 
ma facie, therefore, the most appropriate site for a building of the 
kind would be one of the new spaces recently or now about to be 
cleared for the use of the middle and humbler orders. 

Some time ago a suggestion was made that the Crystal Palace, after it 
had served its present purpose, should be removed to the new park at 
Battersea, «rd there converted into a winter garden, and appropriated 
to such other purposes of public instruction and rational amusement 
as mig be deemed desirable. That suggestion was at first allowed to 
drop, but has lately, we understand, been seriously revived, and is 
now under close discussion and examination. The public will no doubt 
be surprised that the question of preserving the remarkable edifice in 
Hyde Park has taken this form ; but, upon consideration, we think they 
will not be indisposed to receive favourably a plan which has many 

oints to recommend it. There will be no opposing interests to the 

rystal Palace at Battersea The steamboat companies, the railways, 
and those who hope to avail themselves of the new park, will all be 
strongly for the removal. The inhabitants of Kensington who think 
the building a nuisance will rejoice, and the ornamental character of 
the exterior, called in question at the West-end, will not be disputed 
on the river. In fact, a site may there be appropriated to it which 
may render its aspect extemely imposing, and do something to relieve 
the banks of the Thames from the ruthless desecration and disfigure- 
ment to which they have so long been exposed. Again, at Battersea 
the winter garden, and the other popular attractions which such a 
structure might combine beneath its roof, would be far more easily 
within the reach of the mass of the inhabitants of London than could 
be the case in Hyde Park. Steamers might deliver their passengers 
on the terrace whereon the building stood. There is one railway close 
at hand, and there will be another on the north side of the river shortly. 
The new suspension bridge in course of construction opens up the com- 
muni¢ation to Pimlico and the fashionable parts of the town. As an- 
other roof seems requisite, the removal would afford an opportunity for 
supplying that defect. But, above and beyond all other advantages, 
the Crystal Palace might be made the medium of elevating the rude 
and uncivilized tastes of those swarms who, during the susamer months 
especially, betake themselves to the river for amusement. Battersea 
is a favourite haunt of this class, and the spectacle which it presents, 


There are collected thousands of the gamins of London, of the idle and 
dissolute of both sexes, who while away their time in sports of the low- 
est and most vulgar kind. A large Gipsey encampment is close at hand, 
the inhabitants of which prey upon the spare coppers of the young 
cockneys. Swings and roundabouts are in full and dangerous operation ; 
rifle galleries “for all nations” are in abundance, and the owners of 
them drive a roaring trado. ‘ The finest Barcelona nuts”’ may be won 
by shooting at the pasteboard figures of clowns, who grin as they re- 
ceive the bolt. Cocoanuts, ‘‘ warranted milky,” are the prizes of the 
successful competitors at ‘‘ knock-’em-down.” 

Then there are donkey rides and races on the most miserable screws 
of poneys, fit only for the knacker’s yard; vendors of unripe fruit, 
stale pastry, and deleterious drinks, hawk about their goods, and 
*‘cold nectar,” and ‘‘ sherbet,” anything but “ blest,” flow from filthy 
reservoirs into still filthier glasses at the rate of a half-penny to 
each customer. Cold fried fish, pickled onions, pettitoes, and “ hot 
pickled eels” are among the choicest comestibles on sale, and the 
spare pence that such attractions as we have enumerated do not 
absorb go in lotteries, weighing-machines, ‘* strength testers,” for- 
tune-telling, or beer. One space of ground, not more than two acres 
in extent, is sublet to an enterprising Gipsey for 30/.. and he not 
only covers that expense but makes a handsome profit from the 
itinerant costermongers whom he accommodates. This will give some 
idea of the way in which the whole is managed; but the picture of 
Battersea would not be complete where we not tc mention that it is the 
favourite house of pigeon-shooting and of pedestrianism—that there 
edifying matches are constantly in progress, in which sporting and 
and fancy celebrities may be backed to any amount. To such scenes 
and amusement the Government plan of a public park will necessarily 
put a stop, but a park for the people without a shelter in bad weather, 
or the facilities for rational enjoyment, drives them back upon the 
rude and vulgar devices of the commonest fair. We cannot hope alto- 
gether to extirpate such tastes as those which find their gratification 
in the manner described. Extinguished at Battersea they will reap- 
pear elsewhere. Every effort, however, to provide for the proper en- 
tertainment of the humbler classes diminishes the tendency to seek for 
pleasure in such scenes, nor can it be questioned that along the banks 
of their favourite Thames there is a lamentable want of decent accom- 
modation for the inhabitants of London. To supply that want the idea 
of removing the Crystal Palace to Battersea Park has been taken up. 
There are pecuniary difficulties in the way, and arrangements necessar 
with that awkward power in the State, the Woods and Forests, throug 
which it is not easy to effect a passage; but, if the public are favour- 
able, minor obstacles will disappear, and we shall avoid, the stupidity 
and extravagance of totally destroying an edifice which is acknowledged 
to be the greatest marvel of the Exhibition, and which has cost us a 
large sum of money to build, which we want for many useful purposes, 
but for one especially, and which, though turned vut of Hyde Park, 
may ina less pretentious locality, still lay claim to the title of the 
Palace of Industry. The Red and the White House at Battersea may with 
advantage give way to the great greenhouse which it is contemplated to 
send there.— J'imes, 30th ult. 


—_—_—— 


MR. ABBOT LAWRENCE IN IRELAND. 


A certain little poem relates how a certain personage one day took a 

walk to see how his snug little farm, the earth, went on. Though it is 
unnecessary to travel so far for a precedent or a justification of the 
tour which the American Minister is making in Ireland, there is one 
point in common between the two visits—viz., that lreland to all prac- 
tical purposes belongs to that Power whose Minister it is now enter- 
taining. Mr. Abbot Lawrence gives way to a very natural instinct 
when he makes a pilgrimage to the hearths and the altars that feed 
the population of the United States. The American who stands on the 
quays of New York sees a vast human tide pouring in at the rate of a 
thousand a day to swell the numbers, the wealth, and the power of hia 
country. He sees that it was the direst necessity which drove them 
from the land of their fathers, and he recognises in that necessity the 
providential means by which the vast continent of North America shall 
be added to the dominion of man. He hears the sad tale of the immi- 
ants, and sees it too generally confirmed by their miserable aspect. 
is own political sympathy will naturally be with the supposed victims 
of tyrannical laws and aristocratic extortion. On further acquaint- 
ance with these hapless refugees his interest cannot but increase, for 
he finds them affectionate and hopeful, genial and witty, industrious 
and independent—in fact, the rude element of which great nations are 
made. Hence the desire to see that strange region of the earth where 
such a people was uced and could not stay—an island the misfor- 
tunes of which are destined to form so conspicuous a feature in Ameri- 
can story. The terrible incidents of the last six years—not to go 
further back—will be the domestic traditions of half the American 
people, and the dreadful scenes of fever and of famine, which have so 
often shocked our readers, will pass from father to son for many gene- 
rations on the banks of the Mississippi, or the shores of the Pacific. It 
is this nursery of American citizens, this seed plot of Transatlantic 
States, this great human preserve that Mr. Lawrence is now exploring, 
as we think with as natural a curiosity as if he had sought, with the 
crowd, the ancient seats of science and art, and were measuring the 
Acropolis of Athens, or the Forum of Rome. 
His Excellency has too much respect for this country, and too just a 
sense of his position, to let the Irish see how an American cannot but 
regard them. He knows very well that they are all his own fellow- 
citizens in embryo, and that every Celt will one day renounce the scep- 
tres and coronets of the older world. It is better for all parties, per- 
haps, that it should be so, little as we may like to see our society, our 
laws, and our Sovereign the objects of worse than indifference. Mr. 
Abbot Lawrence says nothing of all this. The Irish flock to an Ameri- 
can Minister as to an angel from Heaven, for if he is curious to see the 
place the Irish come from, they are equally curious to see a man from 
America,—the goal of all their hopes and expectations. They have 
set their face towards America, and as men on a march see chiefly 
those who are before them, on the spot which they will the next mo- 
ment tread themselves, so the New Worldis every year more vivid, and 
the Old World more faint, in the Irish imagination. Hence it is that 
Mr. Lawrence finds himself received with almost the honours of Roy- 
alty. Railway directors and corporations give him special trains, 
banquets, and addresses, and every city prepares an ovation. What 
can Lord Clarendon, with the very best intentions, offer to compare 
with the sympathies of a man whose country has welcomed a million 
Irishmen in the last four years? The railway companies have a spe- 
cial interest in these civilities. They have just been completed in time 
to convey the aborigines of Ireland to the ports where they take leave 
of their country. Strange to say, they derive a fleeting prosperity 
from depopul*tion and despair. So, at Galway, Mr. Abbot Lawrence 
is eagerly laid hold of as a patron of the plan for making that city a 
Transatlantic packet station and an emigrant depot. At Cork it may 
be supposed that similar expectations have helped the enthusiasm 
evoked by the arrival of an American Minister. Mr. Lawrence, how- 
ever, to his credit, speaks only of such a communication as might be 
supposed exist between two equally spreading and equally increasing 
nations. He delicately avoids any allusion to that uniform onward 
movement,—vestigia nulla retrorsum, from Ireland to the opposite 
shore. 

In the face of facts, it certainly required all the force of politeness 
in an American Minister, standing at Galway or at Cork, to wish hap- 
piness for the Irish in their own country, and to point out the natural 
resources by which six million, eight million, ten million, or even fif- 
teen million people could be sustained in Ireland. The prosperity and 
happiness he speaks of may some day reign over that beautiful island. 
Its fertile soil, its rivers and lakes, its water- power, its minerals, and 
other materials for the wants and luxuries of man, may one day be de- 
veloped ; but all appearances are against the belief that this will ever 
happen in the days of the Celt. That tribe will soon fulfil the great 
law of Providence which seems to enjoin and reward the union of races. 
It will mix with the Anglo-American, and be known no more as a jeal- 
ous and separate people. Its present place will be occupied by the 
more oe en more docile, and more serviceable race, which has long 
borne the yoke of sturdy industry in this island, which can submit to 
a master and obey the law. This is no longer a dream, for it is a fact 
now in progress, and every day more apparent. No kind wishes, no 
legislative measures can stay the exodus of a people who have once 
found the path from intolerable degradation to comfortable and dignified 
independence. Even if the rulers of this country should change their 
mind, and resolve not to let the people go, that resistance would only 
add another impulse to the movement. As the Irish have clung to- 
gether at home, so will they cling together in their wanderings That 

at least is what they do now. It is scarcely possible to suppose Mr. 
Abbot Lawrence blind to what passes before his eyes, and we can only 
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THE BISHOPS IN THE “ GAZETTE.” 


«* Physician, heal thyself,” was an injunction deli 
bishops of England undertook to deal with their we, — gee 
have thrown discredit on the rebuke. Set a thief to catch a thief, % 
you like, but do not set a bishop to reform a bishop, still less to reform 
himself. He does not do it wal: and the attempt failing, is a glor 
inverted. The episcopal Curtius summons the public to see him plun 4 
into the sacrificial chasm, and—he rides back into the stall where 
there is the best of entertainment for man and beast. He (the arche- 
typal bishop) solemnly rebukes Sir Benjamin Hall and all his crew for 
blasphemy in denying the virtues of any given father in God, and then 
makes some alteration in the episcopal scheme which just meets Sir 
Benjamin’s last complaint. The particular grievance, it is imagined 
is blocked out by the new reform, but the scheme still remains an inex. 
haustible Benjamin’s mess. One of the last accusations was that im- 
plied in the statement of the Horfield case, which appeared to exhibit a 
yar as trafficking in renewal-fines and pocketing more income than 
is stipulated allowance. The whole case was denied as a scandal but 
in the Gazette this week appears a new set of regulations by the Eccle- 
siastical Commissioners, preventing such affairs for the future. So that 
Sir Benjamin and Mr. Horsman are not idle grumblers, after all. The 
new regulations bind down each bishop te give in, half-yearly, an ac- 
count of his receipts, and to pay over halt yearly any amount beyond 
the half of his x pera revenue ; also specially to report to the commis- 
sion the renewal of any lease for which the fine exceeds £100; the lease 
is not to be renewed except with the approval of the commissioners,— 
Thus is that grievance disposed of. No more will any bishop he obliged 
or able, to rake up old accounts for a series of years past to pay surplus 
against decrease; no more will bishop judge himself in foro conscient ie 
the amount he ought to pay in—conscience is such a slippery arithme- 
tician! No more will he be embarassed with nice perplexities as to the 
commercial interests of the church, and in his poe for religion suffer 
himself to be betrayed into unintelligible shufflings of renewals, com. 
mendams, and inductions. No, each quarter-day of spring and autumn 
must he deliver in an account for the half-year ending on the previous 
quarter ; three months, however, being thus allowed him to bring his 
mind to bear upon temporal affairs. The special grievance “ may” be 
blocked out, but still the new arrangement is not quite satisfactory,— 
It is to take effect only on bishops appointed after the Ist of January, 1848 
prelates before that revolutionary era being allowed the “ option” of ac- 
cepting the income specified in a new schedule as substitute for their pres- 
ent incomes, and they still reserve to themselves salaries ranging from 
£4,200 for Llandaff to £15,000 for Canterbury. Some prelates, there- 
fore, if they please, may continue to act on the Horfield-and-scanda} 
plan—so difficult is it to get a bishop to squeeze a bishop! Again, we 
notice that the new regulation guarantees the bishop a “ payment” if 
the revenues of his see should fall short of the stipulated amount, which 
is fair enough, only it shows the sharp eye which a bishop has for busi- 
ness. For bishops, be it remembered, are the authors of these new 
regulations; the Ecclesiastical Commissioners are bishops and some 
triends of bishops. And itis not pleasant to see the right reverend min, 
isters of affairs which are not Cxsar’s so very keen in financial affairs, 
their own revenues being the matters in issue. In almost any other 
case of the kind, where gentlemen have some pecuniary interest involv- 
ed in a question of public benefit, sueh gentlemen would retire from 
P the consultation ; but most especially might that delicacy be anticipated 
where even professional and technical etiquette points out the matter 
in issue as one peculiarly improper to be handled by the persons con- 
cerned. In duty and spirit, the true priest is as much above an ordi- 
nary gentleman as the priest’s Master is above Cwxsar; but in action 
the priest does not think it necessary to rise to the gentlemanly stand- 
ard; rather he defends his gains with acrimonious eagerness; is not 
averse from exhibiting himself as striving to keep reform of his own 
finances in his own hands, lest it might be too thorough ; denies aver- 
ments which are afterwards substantially confessed, in dilatory, reluc- 
tant concessions ; allows that to bind his order it is needful to use the 
close stringent language without which the legnl conscience ranges in 
unreproved license, and displays all this sharp, minute solicitude, ata 
time when the church is “in danger,” and is especially suffering under 
a charge of the idolatry of the golden calf.— Spectator, 


-_-_ ao 


FRANCE STILL IN FAVOUR OF MONARCHY. 

Some of the remarks in the following article are worth attention; 
but it is absurd and untrue to assert that the largest section of the Na- 
tional Assembly desires another restoration in the person of the Duc de 
Bordeaux. 


Political regenerators invariably forget that the world is not as wise as 
themselves. The mistake is not uncommon, perhaps, in people of other 
professions, but in the case of which we speak it has this fatality—that 
it is absolutely destructive of the entire * occ upon which revolutions 
are usually based. The subversion of existing institutions is never ad- 
vocated except in the name of the people at large. The sole warrant 
of the innovators is that they represent the desires of the many in oppo- 
sition to the privileges of the few, and yet, when on this preiext they 
have accomplished their work, they prove to be the representatives of 
even a more circumscribed class than that which they have displaced 
in power. M. Louis Blanc and his colleagues overthrew a constitu- 
tional monarchy on the assumption that France desired a republic; 
but, so immediate was the delusion manifest, that one of the first acts 
of the Provisional Government was to ordain the teaching of these very 
principles which had been presumed to exist in overwhelming strength. 
Schoolmasters were actually despatched to explain and commend re- 
publican notions to those in whose names a republic had beep declared, 
and it has since been shown, that of the millions of voters called into 
being, one half regard their privileges with contempt, while the other 
record their suffrages directly in opposition to the principles imputed 
tothem, It has been placed beyond dispute by actual experiment that 
not one Frenchman in twelve accepts the reforms for which the whole 
nation was asserted to be pining. 

Revolutionary theories look very well upon paper, and have some- 
times a superiority in argument, but their promoters seldom recollect 
that they are dealing with human nature, and that human nature is a8 
frail in politics as in any other business of life. Of all the objects of 
democratic sarcasm, there is none which fares worse than the heredi- 
tary prerogative of Kings. Yet, if there is any one truth to be learnt 
from experience, it is that this idea possesses such a hold upon politi- 
cal communities that it can only be disregarded under penalty of inter- 
minable disorders. It seems as if no influence were strong enough to 
destroy or dilute it. In France it supplies the only substantive pria- 
ciple which political agitation sustains. At this very moment the 
largest section of an Assembly elected by universal suffrage, the only 
section possessing coherence or stability, is that which maintains the 
fundamental doctrine of hereditary monarchy, and asserts as the one 
great principle of politics that the supreme authority should be confer- 
red, as a matter of right, on the descendants of a Sovereign who was 
dethroned sixty years ago. Mark, too, under what conditions this 
principle has survived. For the greater part of a century the crown 
of France rested on the head of a selfish voluptuary, who cared ab- 
solutely nothing for either the people or the institutions of his country, 
and it descended to a successor who had no great claims to personal re- 
spect beyond his misfortunes After the Restoration, it can certainly 
not be said of either Louis XVIII. or Charles X, that they conciliated 
the affections of their subjects, or justified by their individual charac- 
ters the attachment entertained to their race. Meantime every influ- 
ence which could be brought to bear upon the regeneration of a people 
was exercised in France. All relics of a past system were swept away. 
Not only were the ancient divisions of the kingdom superseded by new 
electoral districts, but the very names and titles of history were SUp- 
pressed. After this came such a reign of glory and conquest, of such 
intoxicating novelties and triumphs, that it might have been expected 
to drown and obliterate every recollection of an earlier régime. What 
is even more, the schoolmaster was really abroad, and Frenchman were 
made not only free and equal in the eyes of the law, but were instructed 
as generally as the people in Scotland in the various branches of useful 
knowledge. And yet, for all this, though two generations have since 
passed away, the indestructible doctrine still prevails in emancipated, 
enlightened, and liberal France. Men of education, wit, and intelli- 
gence, with views as clear as Mr. Cobden’s, and heads as hard as Mr. 
Hume's, who have no personal recollections of a legitimate dynasty, a0 
can therefore be actuated by instinctive principles alone, are peverthe- 
less baaded together to restore a throne, and to p!ace on it an occupant 
with the one sole title of descent from an anointed race. As to the 
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people at large, they resolutely insist upon an idol, and, if this idol be 
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prince, they determine to call him one. They make-believe the 
eae of which they have been robbed, and persist in saluting their 


president as an Emperor or a Sovereign. There is only one ery of | Gazette, 22nd wit. 


disaffection under the Republican Goverment, and that is Vive la 
Republique f 


qiPPERARY ELOQUENCE—FUTURE TROUBLE FOR THE WHIGS. 


Messrs. Scully and Maver, the two members for the county of Tip- 

rary, and both holders of commissions in the ‘Trish Brigade,” were 
feted by their constituents on Monday evening in the city :f Cashel ; 
fr, John Sadleir, M. P., presided, and several members of the * brass 
pand,” including Messrs. eogh and Reynolds, were amon, the guests. 
the speeches and other proceedings occupy some nine columns of the 
Freeman’s Journal, The Roman Catholic clergy were present en masse, 
Dean Bourke and an old familiar face (Archdeacon Laffan) ae the 
clerical lions of the evening. From the fervid oratory of the first- 
pamed I shall make one or two extraets as samples of the eloquence of 
the whole. Responding to the toast of ‘* the Catholic hierarchy and 
clergy of the United Kingdom,” the Very Kev. Dean, inter alia, ob- 





1 As the heroism of our fathers in the faith has, in former times, de- 
fed and tram led on more severe penal laws, so the same virtue in those 
who vaherited from them that faith will trample to the dust and defeat 
this modern penal law, and teach the statesmen and legislators who 
assed it this lesson, that omnipotent as they may think their Parlia- 
ment, the Catholic people of Ireland will disobey its laws and set them 
st defiance when these laws are opposed to the rights of conscience, and 
yhen they are aimed against the very existence of their church and 
its hierarchy. (Tremendous cheering.) I am aware that The Times 
and other British writers will denounce this as excessive audacity and 
call for its chastisement ; but they may call for it till doomsday, and 
we will not heed them. (Hear, hear.) If the Parliament of England 
ed a law to force episcopacy on the Scotch, would the truculent 
Times call for the chastisement of that people if they opposed, as they 
undoubtedly would sternly oppose it? Ah! the yelping bully knows 
better. (A laugh.) And when this same Parliament passes & law to 
take away their beloved episcopacy from the Irish, can that monster 
rint be so insape as to think that they will obey that law? I coolly 
tell him and his employers they will do no such thing.” (Long con- 
inued cheering.) 
veruing with his subject and the intense heat of the weather, the 
rer. gentleman grew more furiously eloquent. Here is a spice of the 
yild blood of Tipperary :— , ; ; 

« The period for a general election is rapidly coming, and then the 
treacherous and ungrateful Whig Ministry will learn that the Irish 
(stholic priesthood cannot be insulted with impunity, and that a spirit 
jxes and is evoked in this emphatically Catholic country which will 
mike them rue their base conduct towards us. Brother priests of Tip- 
yerary, whom I am delighted to see in such numbers at this banquet— 
sndin addressing you I address our brother priests of all Ireland— 
stand up, and say, will you suffer the unmerited insult offered to your 
joly religion and its sainted hierarchy to pass unresented? (Here the 
rhole body of the clergy present stood up, and loudly exclaimed, ‘ We'll 
not—never, never!’) Will you, when the opportunity offers, take sig- 
nal vengeance on the miscreant Ministers who causelessly offered this 
insult? (Cries of ‘ We will, we will!) Yes, priests of Tipperary, we 
vill soon enter on a crusade to free our religion from the legal mana- 
cles which its ignorant and besotted enemies would fasten upon it—each 
one of us will act the part of a Peter the Hermit in this parish—we 
vill preach up a holy war against bigotry and intolerance; like the 
devont but noble enthusiast 1 have just mentioned, we will, if neces- 
arry, take the crucifix in our hands, and, going before our people, call 
upon them to follow us in the sacred but peaceful warfare for country, 
fr religion, and free altars, and adjure them not to record their votes for 
wy candidate who will not pledge himself—I would almost add, swear 
-to oppose any Ministry of which the perfidious and calamitous Rus- 
«ll is the head or the tail or the middle—to refuse support to any Ad- 
uinistration of which he and others of his gang form a part.” (Tre- 
nendous cheering. )— Dublin Letter. 


— ~~ 


A Mopern Mrracie.—The Univers lately contained the following: 

“There is much talk at Rome of an extraordinary cure which has taken 
pice in the very palace of the Vatican. The following is the manner 
in which this prodigious fact is described, and which will, without 
doubt, become the subject of a jadicial inquiry :—-‘ A young girl of 
bout 20 years of age, whose family is employed in the domestic side 
ithe palace, had contracted a bad fever, owing to the loss of her fath- 
a @ litle time before, as well as to the influence of the season, which 
has multiplied at Rome diseases of this kind, and by which a great 
number of victims have fallen within the last few months. Notwith- 
standing the enlightened efforts of tne doctor of the Pontificial ‘ family,’ 
and of her parents, the young invalid was soon at the last extremity. 
The vice-curé of the palace (which, as is known, is a foundation), a 
member of the Augustin order (Monseigneur the Sacristan of the same 
order is the titular curé), had administered to her the sacrament of ex- 
treme unction, and had recited the prayer recommending her soul. Mer 
last sigh was hourly expected. 

“*For the sake of enabling our readers to understand the prodigy 
about to be related, it is necessary to state that during the course of 
the malady the vice-curé had several times engaged the pious patient 
toinvoke the aid of a venerableservant of God, of the Augustin order, 
vhose beatification is about to be declared, and he had even mixed in 
the potions given to such girl some little fragments of the clothes of the 
venerable man. On the other hand, according to the usage of religious 
fimilies, they had carried into the chamber of the dying person the 
Santo-Bambino de l’Ara Ceeli, demanding of these last resources of the 
hith a cure no longer in the reach of human science to bestow. Let 
w return to the bed of the dying girl, whom we find in a profound 
sleep, from which she shall soon awaken to relate with smiles on her 
lips how she had seen the infant Jesus, having at his side a venerable 
tervant of God, clad in the habit of the order of St. Augustin. She 
alds that she feels herself cured, but very weak, and she asks for a cup 
broth to give her strength. The broth is given to her, although the 
tequest is regarded as coming from one in the last agitation of dying ; 
but the sick girl, who had felt the action of grace, and who knew well 
that she was cured, rises, throws off all the blisters, of which not a 
ttace was left on her body, and on the following day repaired to the 
thurch of ’Ara Coeli, at more than half a league distant, to thank the 

‘nto Bambino and the servant of God, who had restored her to life 
ind health. 

“*You may easily comprehend the sensation that a fact of this kind 
tust have produced upon a population so full of faith, especially on the 
tre of the ceremony of the 21st, which will put solemnly upon the 
‘tur, in placing him among the blest, the venerable Father Clavier, of 
the Society of Jesus, and at the close of the expiatory ¢riduo which has 
‘ten celebrated at Saint Andre della Valle in reparation of the sacri 
“gous outrage committed against the Madonna du Vicolo dell’ Abate 
“gi.” Our readers will be obliged to us for saying some words about 
vee ceremony, and the cause which led to it. Last year Colonel Nar- 

‘ml, assailed by two assassins, providentially escaped death. It so 
“‘ypened that the theatre of this event was precisely under the Mad- 
‘nua placed at the corner Du Vicolo dell’ Abate Luigi. The colonel 

“ttibuted his escape to the protection of the Holy Virgin, and out of 
matitude caused the image which had so protected him to be carefully 
stored, for, owing to the isolation of the place, it had been much neg- 
ited. Demagoguism, as it appears, owed a grudge to the Queen of 
“ge for having saved a man whose death would have been so pre- 

«. 10 the republican cause, and # sacrilegious and democratic hand, 
~ time ago, smashed with stones the crystal which secures the 
, — mage, and mutilated its blessed features. This brutal outrage 
rie rf filled the town with horror, his Eminence the Cardinal Vicar, 
itth ing to entreaties, ordered a solemn triduo, which took place the 
mame on! and 16th of the month. The image so outraged by dema- 
infaits was placed on the grand altar of the church, in the midst of an 

y of tapers, which crowned it as with a diadem of fire, and for 


t . 
Pao days she received the homage, the invocations, and the tears of 
aithfal people.” 





Cvrious Freax —Amon i 
- BAK, g the arrivals at Plymouth on Saturda 
~s skiff of about 22 feet in length, 3 feet in teem ang and about the 
tel fr Pth, in which an eccentric and adventurous individual had star- 
to P} = London a fortnight previously, and had rowed all the distance 
eee wt, Bee coast and taking shelter each night in that 
vlied meg which he happened to be the nearest. The boat was sup- 
manne | ® pair of sculls and a smal) square sail, which, from the 
~ re which it was set, could only be serviceable when the wind 
Rt no infos nearly so. Rumour states it to be in consequence of a bet, 
yee Cee could be obtained from the party himself, who left 
y land for the North of Devon, having arranged for his skiff 








| to be taken round by water to Newport, from whence, no doubt, he will 
| start on a similar voyage of inspection on the Welch coast.—Shipping 





Tastes Dirrer.—In the new Comedy “ Nature’s Nobleman,” now 
played at Burton’s, a good point is made by Blake in the part of Zach- 
ary Westwood, an American farmer. Dyott, an Bnglish nobleman, pays 
him a visit. “ But how’s this,” says Blake, ** I-don’t see your horse or 
waggon, how did you come ?”—*‘1 walked,” replies the Englishman.— 
** Walked ?” retorts Blake, ‘‘ impossible,” why it’s twelve miles.”——“ I 
walked it, from preference,” is the smiling rejoinder ; on which mas- 
ter Zachary penders fora minute, and then remarks—“ Preference, eh ? 
catch a Yankee walking twelve miles from preference !--no, no, Sir, 
we Yankees are rayther apt to go a-head, but we don’t take to your 
nation of going a-foot.” Phe words are not precisely these, but to this 

ect. 
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Partly by mail and partly by telegraphic communication from Hali- 
fax, we are posted up in European news to the 4th inst., from Liver- 
pool. Gleanings, as usual, will be found scattered through our columns, 
and the sum total is now to be disposed of.—First, then, as to home po- 
litics. The Whigs are early in the field, and have shown the trump 
card which they purpose playing when the Parliamentary session opens. 
Having involved themselves in a host of difficulties, and alienated many 
of their Irish supporters, by their apparently dead-letter enactment 
against Roman Catholic assumption, they fall back upon Parliamentary 
reform, which is in many respects a safer rallying cry then their last, 
since it entails no special executive perplexities. Ifa new Reform bill 
be passed, no party will defy the Government to carry out its provi- 
sions, nor will it be necessary for the newly-constituted elector to ob- 
tain the sanction of the Attorney General, ere he can exercise the 
right which the law is to confer upon him. The particulars of this 
new trap for popularity will be found below. They were graciously 
conveyed to the Editor of a Yorkshire paper, who naturally enough 
takes care that his readers shall know that he speaks as one having au- 
thority. For our own part, we much doubt whether the Prime Minis- 
ter be sincerely desirous of any change in the Electoral franchise : 
and readers, in glancing at the announcement in question, will not fail 
to see signs in its very phraseology of the Ministerial intention to take 
all possible credit for bringing forward an ultra-liberal measure, whilst 
they take care not to encumber themselves with any responsibility as to 
its success. The schemer has a decided eye upon the next general elec- 
tion, and would be well content to appeal to the country with such a 
measure as this in abeyance. 

Whet a Hydra-headed monster is Protection! One tires of hearing 
that it is dead and buried; or at least of having it dug up again, for 
no special purpose but to form a target for the wit of Free-trade organs. 
Nevertheless, we like wit; and presuming that it is generally accepta- 
ble, give up some considerable space to-day to a perfect volley of it, 
brought down afresh upon the defunct carcase. The occasion is de- 
scribed in extracts given above, and need not therefore be here particu- 
larised.—Whilst on this subject, however, it should be mentioned that 
Mr. Disraeli havingjshown some signs of lukewarmness in the cause, 
Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton is spoken of as a likely man to be its cham- 
pion in the next-elected House of Commons. He is an avowed candi- 
date for the representation of Hertfordshire, and his recent pamphlet 
on Protection shows that a portion at least of his versatile talents has 
been diverted from Literature to Politics. We incline to hope that this 
rumour is not correct. The loss to Letters would be greater than the 
gain to the State; for Sir Edward’s influence over men in the Senate 
would be as nothing, compared to the sway which he exercises over 
them through the magical influence of his pen. 

The cloven foot of Radicalism, as distinct from Reform, peeped out at 
a large gathering of Manchester men, brought together on the 24th 
ult., at the Free-trade Hall, for the purpose of receiving a deputation 
from the Parliamentary and Financial Reform Association. Mr. Fox, 
M. P. for Oldham, was the great gun of the occasion, and even elicited 
applause from the scum of a populous manufacturing town, when he 
eoolly hinted the possible expediency of cashiering Church, Peerage» 
and Royalty, and declared that it would be no unpleasant sight to him. 
self to see the Emperor of Russia and the King of Naples dangling from 
opposite ends of a gibbet of two arms. This Christian sentiment was 
highly relished by the auditors, amongst whom was that amiable repre- 
sentative Mr. George Thompson, who having failed to stir up strife in 
this country, is engaged in the same calling at home. The main prac. 
tical points urged were the importance of securing vote by ballot, short- 
ening the duration of Parliament, and abolishing the property qualifi- 
cation of members. These are fairly open questions; but such demago- 
gues as the two gentlemen named are stumbling-blocks in the way of 
reform and improvement, and the Manchester meeting will have a 
conservative tendency, if it be of any consequence whatever, beyond 
filling up newspaper columns. So then Whigs may manceuvre to retain 
office, Protectionists may scheme to disposess them, Mr. Fox may spout, 
and Mr. George Thompson may rave—but Consols are up to 97; and 
even in the teeth of some of the American journalists who ought to be 
better informed, we venture to predict that old England will weather 
any storms that are yet apparent on the horizon. 





France still continues to be a spectacle for the surrounding nations, 
and the future historian who accurately describes her.present condition 
will run the risk of being utterly discredited. The press is muzzled 
more effectually by the Republican President of 1851, thanit ever was 
by the Bourbons after the forced abdication of Napoleon. Kossuth, 
the admired of nations, is publicly congratulated by the French Min- 
ister at Constantinople; but the Government in Paris refuses him a 
passage through France, lest the flickering Republican spirit should 
be revived at sight of one, who is regarded as a martyr to the popular 
cause. The future is still dark, although the partisans of Louis Na- 
poleon make no secret of their intention to perpetuate his rule at all 
hazards. Though reluctant to express, and indeed unable to form any 
decided opinion, we cannot refrain from recording our belief that this 
event will not come to pass. It may be brought to the very verge of 
accomplishment, but we persist in doubting the much longer sufferance 
of the despotism now exercised, for the purpose of stifling public opin- 
ion, and forcing the public will into any particular channel. 





Madrid, much moved by the early tidings of the late Cuban invasion, 
has somewhat calmed down its effervescence, since the discomfiture and 
death of Lopez were known in that capital. The Spanish journals, 
which teemed with bellicose threats against the United States, have 
mollified their tone, and now talk of reinforcements and fortifications, 
and the naval aid of Great Britain and France, as the surest means for 
the preservation of Cuba. 





Austria has been compelled to swallow three exceedingly bitter pills, 
the bitterest of which is the accomplished liberation of her able enemy 
Kossuth, the much-coveted object of her vengeance. How one smiles 








at the superfluous ceremony which almost at the same moment took 
place at Pesth, where the illustrious exile and thirty-five of his most 
distinguished associates were condemned en contumace to the gallows, 
and were hung accordingly—that is to say, a black board inscribed 
with their names was scspended from the gibbet by the hands of the 
common hangman. The spectacle probably was not without ifs moral 
effect upon those who beheld it; but the wisdom of the Austrian Go- 
vernment in thus parading its own failure before the eyes of Europe 
may probably be questioned. The other troubles are comparative—the 
ill-success in procuring a loan, and the unpopularity of the youthful 
Emperor amongst his Lombardo-Venetian subjects, shown in their 
chilly reception of him during a very recent progress. 





The dinner tendered by British residents of this city to Henry Grin- 
nell, Esq., Capt. De Haven, and the Officers of the American Exploring 
Expedition recently returned from the Arctic Seas, will take place on 
Tuesday, the 4th of November. The particulars of the arrangements 
will be duly announced, and in the mean time we invite our country- 
men to join in making the tribute acceptable. 





It is very unsatisfactory to lag behind public sentiment, to feel one- 
self shut out from sympathy with acommon impulse. Having there- 
fore protested that we do not look upon Louis Kossuth as a demigod, 
we are willing to participate to some extent in the interest which his 
expected arrival awakes—and this on two grounds. In the first place 
we recognise British influence in the fact of his release; and rejoice 
that our Government has sustained the Porte, its feeble ally, in fulfil- 
ling its pledges of hospitality, and in setting at naught the threats and 
entreaties of Russia and Austria to the contrary.—In the second place 
we rejoice at the reproof thus administered to the Austrian Government, 
which has relapsed into a state policy, fitted only for the darker ages, 
and tending only to produce future strife and bloodshed. 

On the 26th ult., the Mississeppi, U. 8. steam-frigate, was at Mar- 
seilles, having previously touched at Spezzia, where however Kossuth 
was not permitted to land. The fear of offending the absolute Powers, 
which is so despicable in the French Government, may be forgiven in 
the Constitutional Monarchy of Sardinia, which borders on a portion 
of the Austrian Empire, and is unceasingly threatened with warfare. 
It is understood also that in this case the refusal was accompanied by 
an apology. —There appears to be some uncertainty about the move- 
ments of the Mississippi. We may next hear of her at Gibraltar, at 
Southampton, or in the Bay of New York. 





With sincere regret we notice the accounts of a terrific storm which 
has lately strewn the ceasts of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Prince Edward Island, with wrecks. The loss of life has been fearfully 
great; but we forbear from recording the rough estimates formed of 
its extent, which it will require much time to verify. These disasters 
have fallen mainly upon the hardy and industrious class of men en- 
gaged in fishing ; and will, we fear, be productive of serious distress. 
What can be done in the way of relief? 





The Montreal Herald of Wednesday announees that the new Canadian 
Administration has been partially made up, and gives the following as 
its component members: President of Council, Dr. Rolph; Secretary, 
Mr. Morin; Inspector- General, Mr. Hincks ; Postmaster-General, Mr. 
M. Cameron; Commissioner of Crown Lands, Mr. James Morris; 4t- 
torney- General, East, Mr. Drummond ; Attorney-General, West, Mr. 
Richards. There are certainly no signs here of the Coalition, which 
has been for sometime past rumoured, + none 

The Countess of Elgin performed the ceremony of turning the first 
sod of the Toronto and Lake Huron Railroad, on Wednesday last, at 
Toronto, in the presence of twenty thousand spectators. His Excel- 
lency the Governor General, who is reported as usual to have made an 
excellent speech on the occasion, was to commence this day his journey 
to Quebec. 





We regret to notice the death of .James Buchanan, Esq., formerly 
well-known for many years in this community, as her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s Consul. Mr. Buchanan died suddenly on Saturday last, in the 
neighborhood of Montreal, whilst on a visit to his daughter. He was 
in his 81st year, and since his retirement from official life has resided 
at Drummondville, in the neighborhood of Niagara Falls. 





A telegraphic communication from Trieste to London announces the 
arrival at the former port of the Bombay mail of the Ist ult. The 
items are thus briefly announced. 


‘-Gholab Singh had suppressed the outbreak in Cashmere.—The 
Khan of Herat was dead, and Dost Mohammed had invaded his terri- 
tory.—A great quantity of rain had fallen in Scinde and the Punjab, 
which had caused inundations and much loss of life and pro _— 
General Baitine, Commodore Hawkins, and Mr. D. Bethune had died: 
The last would probably be succeeded by Sir E. Perry.—Frauds to the 
extent of 70,000/. had been discovered in the opium department at 
Bombay.—An expedition was being fitted out there against the Arabs 
round about Aden.” 





By the Springbok, sailing vessel, arrived at Boston, accounts from 
the Cape of Good Hope to the 3d ult. have been received. They are 
chequered, but on the whole more encouraging than those which have 
previously come to hand. The Cape Town Mail of the 3d ult. says : 


** We have at length encouraging news from the frontier. It appears 
that the presence of the troops under Colonel Eyre in Lower Albany 
has had the effect of alarming the enemy, who at once evacuated that 

art of the district. Thecommander-in-chief has just been reinforced 

y two fine regiments, the 2nd and the 12th, both said to be in a con- 
dition for active and efficient service. To them must be added the hun- 
dred artillerymen who have arrived in the Cylops, and two or three 
hundred picked volunteers for the levies. 

«< This makes 2 total increase of force, mostly of regulars, of about 
1500 men, and there is a reasonable hope that the frontier districts 
will be speedily cleared of the marauders. But cheering as the pros- 

ect is, it is not to be concealed that the country is in a terrible state, 
rom which it cannot recover for months or years. Men are frequently 
murdered on the high road in sight of settled towns, reminding one 
forcibly of the contest of-our forefathers with the Indians. Some parts 
of the country bear the appearance of a desert of ashes ; flocks of sheep 
and herds of cattle are swept off by the savages, and are scarce ever re- 
covered, A conspiracy of Hottentots and Kaffirs on the frontier, to rise 
suddenly on the whites and massacre them, had been discovered and 
frustrated. A letter dated King William’s Town, August 20, says: 
To-day, we heard of a tough skirmish that took place between ort 
Cox and Fort White—Capt. Vialls, of the 45th, killing with his own 
hand nine Kaflirs.” 

The Boston papers glean some other items, amongst which are the 


following. 

The venerable Dr. T. Durant Phillip, superintendent of the London 
missions in South Africa, died on the 27th of August.—A letter from 
the frontier of August 23. says it is more than rumoured that the ex- 
pulsion of the entire frontier Kaffirs from the Cis Ksi territory is de- 
termined upon; and that a large immigration, to the number of 10,000 
Europeans, is to be at once directed into the old Gaika and Slambie 
country (more easily said than done). Thus it will be seen that the 
terms of peace by the English will be the expulsion of the Kaffirs to 
Central Africa, their lands being confiscated.—The English steamer, 
which was due at the Cape the last of August from London, and was 
to sail again on the Ist of September, had not arrived on the 3d of 
September. 

One of the Cape journals also asserts that the great want of the Col- 


ony at the moment is comprised in the word,“ self-government.” This 
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remark either proves the ruling passion very strong in the person who 
wrote it, or else that we have grossly exaggerated the physical trials 
to which our countrymen in that quarter have been exposed. 


———_»———_—— 
FURTHER ARRIVALS FROM THE ARCTIC S=AS. 


The following extracts from English journals announce the return 
home of the Exploring Expeditions of Capt. Austin and Sir John Ross, 
and furnigh all the little new information which has transpired, rela- 
tive to Sir John Franklin and his associates. The Prince Albert under 
charge of Mr. Kennedy is now the only vessel engaged in the search. 


Srecunations,—At the departure of Sir John Franklin and the 
Erebus and Terror, for the Arctic regions, 600 tin cases, hermeti- 
sealed, with instructions in six different languages, were furnished 

to the exped , to be thrown overboard, or left at any place on land 
at which they might touch. It is almost certain, therefore, that Sir 
John Franklin left sealed documents at the same spot where the three 
graves were found ; as it is now satisfactorily stated that the documents 
could not kave been removed by the Esquimaux, the great probability, 
and almost certainty, is, that they were found and removed by some 


enterprising whaler or other vessel, tempted to search that high latitude 
by the A ty offer of 20,000/. for the discovery of the missing ves- 
sels and for assisting them. It would have been contrary to human 


nature, where a prize of 20,000/. was in view, to expect the finders of the 
documents near the three graves would leave any traces of documents to 
encourage others to follow in the same track, as they wight have been 
the first to discover the missing officers and crews, and afford them the 
relief that would entitle them to the prize and honour of aiding their 
fellow-creatures so long absent from this country. The present season 
is described as‘being remarkably open in the Arctic regions, and hope 
may yet be entertained that the Erebus and Terror may make their ap- 

ce. The Danish interpreter of the Lady Franklin, in describin 
the piece of wood found up Wellington Channel, says it was of elm, an 
had been painted, and, to use a homely expression, he said it must have 
been “‘ chucked” on shore by a passing vessel, as it wasfound above 
the highest water-mark.—London paper. 





Rear-ApMiIRAL Sir Joxnn Ross’s Arctic Expepition.—Sir John 
Ross arrived in town this morning from Stranraer, having arrived at 
that port yesterday. We understand that the information he brings 
tends to confirm the report received from the Esquimaux last autumn, 
to the effect that Sir John Franklin’s ships had been lost somewhere at 
the top of.Baffin’s Bay in the autumn of 1846, and that a portion of the 
crew had been murdered by a:hostile tribe of natives, said to be resident 
in those parts. Sir John Ross is entirely of opinion that Sir John 
Franklin never went up Wellington Channel, but was returning home 
and met with the disaster. The Esquimaux interpreter was sworn 
before a-magistrate, at Godkaven when he reiterated his former state- 
ment. The Esquimaux document, written by him, has been brought 
home by Bir John Ross to be translated. Sir John Ross would not now 
have returned, but have renewed his search at the top of Baffin’s Bay, 
had he had provisions for another winter.—WVautical Standard, 
27th utt. —_— 

Tue Rumovr Discrepirev.—Rear Admiral ‘Sir John Ross visited 
the Admiralty on Saturday, having arrived at Stranraear, in the Feliz, 
on the.24th inst., from the Arctic regions. The return of Sir John Ross 
has afforded some -parties the opportunity of reviving the highly im- 
probable veg said to have been received from the Esquimaux, that the 
crews of the Erebusand Terror had been murdered by the Esquimaux ; 
and, now that the-certainty of Sir John Franklin’s officers and crews 
of the Erebus and Terror burying three of their companions as late as 
Aprit, 1846, the period of the murders said to have been committed by 
the Esquimaux has been postponed to the autumn of that year, instead 
of at a previous period, as was originally stated. The origin of the 
report of the murders of the missing navigators evidently arose from 
the ignorance of the ae who accompanied Sir John Ross, as 
Captain Penny’s more intelligent interpreter gave a widely different 
meaning to the statement of the Esquimaux, and the slightest credit is 
not attached by Capt. Penny, or any of his officers or crews, to the re- 





port of murders having been committed by the Esquimaux.— London 
Gazette, 29th ult. — 

Carr. Austin’s Rerurnn.—We have to announce the return to our 
shores of the chief expedition, under the command of Captain Austin, 
C. B., consisting of the Resofute, Capt. Austin; dssistance, Capt. Om- 
manney ; Intrepid, screw steamer, Lieut. Comm Bertie Cator; and 
Pioneer, screw steamer, Lieut. Comm. Sherrard Osborne. The ships 
arrived off Scarberough on Sunday, and the Intrepid put into Yarmouth 
for.e pilot. Letters were despatched to the ships from the Admiralty 
last night to meet them on the coast; but it is likely the steamers will 
beat’ Woolwich to-day. ; 

Captain Austin’s expedition got out of winter quarters on the 11th of 
August, when, as the gallant.officer informed the Admiralty in his des- 
eS by Captain Penny, he made his way homewards, determined to 

ook into Jones’s Sound by the way. Failing, however, to penetrate 
the. sound, in consequence of ‘its being blocked up with heavy ice, he 
made for Cape Farewell, doubled it on the 16th of September, made the 
Orkneys on the 24th, and breasting and dashing through the heavy gale 
of wind last week.in the North Sea, arrived at Scarborough on Sunday. 
— Ibid, 30th ult. 
———————_—— 

‘Lery Joun Russe.w’s New Rerorm Biti.—We are glad to have it 
in our power to announce positively, and upon the most unquestiona- 
ble pes arly that Lord John Russell and his friends have been enga- 
ged recently in framing the provisions of the new Reform Bill it is his 
purpose to introtluce early next session of Parliament. With a view 
of arriving at correct conclusions as to the present state of the electo- 
ral.system, circular letters have been degpatched from the Home Office 
to the various returning-officers throughout England and Wales, com- 
manding a return of the number of Parliamentary voters at the last 
general election, which return, nodoubt, will be compared with the 
census recently taken. We believe the measure of reform about to be 
introduced—and instating our belief we beg it to be understood that we 
are not speaking without autherity—will be satisfactory to the moder- 
ate Reformers of this country. It will not give them all they desire, 
but we believe it will saree the suffrage to a much greater extent 
than, locking at Ministerial difficulties, the people had any right to ex- 
pect. Weunderstand that one of the Cabinet Ministers comports him- 
self somewhat restively because of the liberality of the measure ; which 
restiveness, however, it is expected, will be overcome by the firmness 
of the Premier and his colleagues. At the present moment—and we 
believe no alteration will be conceded in this particular—it is contem- 
plated to recognize a certain educational test, apart from occupancy 
of houses, as conferring a right to vote. Clergymen, lawyers, mer- 
chants, literary men, clerks, the a omwd orders of mechanies. &c., will 
we believe, although non-house-holders, be invested, under certain 
conditions, with the privilege of voting. These conditions will suggest 
themselves toour readers without explanation. As respects the fran- 
chise and householders, as the law at present stands, very considerable 
alterations, we believe, will be made. The 10/. qualification in bor- 
oughs will be reduced in amount, while a variety of other popular con- 
cessions will he made, which will increase the constituency of this 
country at least one-fourth. We have no doubt that the great difficul- 
ty encountered by Ministers relates to the counties; but we believe 
that those difficulties will be overcome, and that the various county 
constituencies will be popularized to a greater extent than at present 
anticipated. It is not often that a country journal has the opportuni- 
ty of authoritatively announcing the probable tendency of a Ministerial 
measure scarcely yet framed ; but our readers may accept the above 
statement without demur, and as conveying as nearly as possible the 

t ofthe Parliamentary Reform Bill of 1852. We have only to remark, 

Counexion with this part of our subject, that én the opening of the 
session the Premier will formally announce his intention with respect 
to the franchise, leaving the matter to be discussed by the press and: the 
country.— Yorkshireman. 





Seay sup Democragy IN p hed tee Iraty.—The Italian 
corres of our daily journals describe the progress of the youn 

Emperor through the Lombard towns. Vast sengnretions seem to Rete 
been made by the authorities, to give the visit the appearance of a joy- 
ous oh gow through cities exuberant with affection and delight ; but 
nowhere were the people themselves moved from a gloomy taciturnity. 
At Venice, along the waters near the Doge’s ge the gondolas were 
scattered and iow ; instead of being, as in 1838, when Ferdinand paid 
& visit to Venice, an impassably dense fleet. At Verona, the whole of 
the festivities were socompletely military and martial, that the inhab- 
itants seemed unwelcome as well as unwilling spectators. At Mantua, 





the inhabitants were ordered to display flowers in a lively manner ; and 
they complied with the order in such mood that an old Major cursed 
them in the hearing of the corres mdent of the Morning Chronicle. 
“Why, any criminal on his road to prison creates a greater sensation 
than the presence of their pe Ae and master amongst them, and has 
a larger and more respectable assemblage to accompany him to his 
lace of captivity than his Majesty yesterday had on his way to his pa- 
feos: and yet, who can look at the noble young man and not be won by 
his graceful appearance? The whole army would, toa man, die for 
him.” 


The Duke of Modena, Jellachich the Ban of Croatia, and the mar- 
vellous old General Radetzky, aceompany the Emperor on his route.— 
London paver. 

Lorp Pautmerston’s Tiverton Spercu.—Yet the speech was a 
chef-d’ceuvre : so unpretending, that it disarms critical vigilance ; so 
fluent, so gliding from one topic to another, that before Pes could weigh 
what was said on one subject, the pleasant agate of the next were 
dancing round your bead ; so easy, that difficulty or doubt became re- 
mote and alien ideas. Palmerston is master of the world : from distant 
lands he brings them all, Turk and Pope, Hungarian and American, 
Asiatic and African, the Negro singing in chorus to the tune “ Am I 
not a man and a brother ?’—he brings them all to that delightful spot 
in Devonshire, and sets them dancing on the banks of the Exe for the 
honour and pleasure of his masters, the electors of Tiverton. Yes, 
* Britannia rules the waves,” and Tiverton is master of the globe. 
The electors did learn something from that speech : for they learned 
that the Corn-laws are repealed; that Palmerston is the most unpre- 
suming and liberal of Ministers; that Kossuth is coming to England; 
that Ministers are successful and contented; that the river Exe still 
runs downwards to the sea; and that under the governance of Tiverton 
1852 will be a year without calamities. That is, if Tiverton remains 
in office ; it all depends upon that.—London Paper. 








Intsh Rumovr.—A very influential company has been formed in 
England, at the head of which is represented to be Prince Albert, for 
the purchase of lands in this country. Their purchases are expected 
to be on a most extensive scale, and persons in their employment are 
now busied in obtaining information on the spot as to the position and 
value of various estates,—Dublin News Letter. 





Appointments. 


Lieut.-Col. Du Plat, now H.M. Consul at Warsaw, to be H.M. Consul-General 
at that city—James Green, Esq., now British Vice-Consul at Blewfields, in the 
Mosquito Territory, to be H. M. Consul at that port. 


Army. 


War-Orrice, Sept. 30.—3d ny of Ft; Surg H C Reade, from 97th Ft, to 
be Surg, v Stevenson, dec. 17th Ft; Serg M Bradford to be Ens, by pur, v 
Crowe, app to 30th Ft. 18th Ft; Lt TW Mostyn, from 75th Ft, to be Lt, v 
Abbott, who ex. 28th Ft; Qtmr S Spence, from 82d Ft, to be Qtmr, v Cowan, 
who resigns. 43d Ft; Assist-Surg R Browne, from 38th Ft, to be Assist-Surg. 75th 
Ft; Lt C C Abbott, from 18th F't, to be Lt, v Mostyn, whoex. 76th Ft; Lt RT 
Hearn, from 26th Ft, tobe Paymaster, v Doran, dec. 8ith Ft; Lt T Lightfoot to 
be Capt, without pur, v Mitchell, dec; Ens G F Tod Whitlock to be Lt, without 
pur, v Lightfoot; Ens H Currie, from 97th Ft, tobe Ens, v T Whitlock. 

We regret to hear of the bad health of Major-General Lord Frederick Fitz- 
clarence, Commander-in-Chief of the land forces in the Portsmouth district. He 
is about to go to the Island of Madeira, H. M. steam-sloop Rattler being placed at 
his disposal, 





Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS,—Captain Charles Hope to be Captain of the Monarch, 84, 
guardship of ordinary at Sheerness, and Superintendent of Sheerness dockyard, 
succeeding Commodore Sir Michael Seymour. Capt. Hope is the second son of 
the Right Hon. Charles Hope, Lord President of the Court of Session in Scot- 
land.—Lieutenants, Loftus C. H. Robinson from the Grow/er steam-vessel, on the 
Mediterranean station, to the Penelope, steam-frigate, on the west coast of Africa 
station ; C. Sullivan to be flag-lieutenant to Commodore M. Seymour, superin- 
tendent of Devonport Dockyard, and carrying his broad pendant on the S¢. 
George, 120, guard-ship of ordinary at Devonport; 8. J. Greville to the Modes¢e, 
18, at Sheerness. 

Lieut. George Le G, Bowyear, late first-lieutenant of the Meander, 44, paid off 
from the Pacific, has been promoted to the rank of commander. 

Royat Marines.—Sec Lieut H L Evans, to be Capt, v Wade, dec, Sec 
Lieut H N Tinklar, of the Portsmouth division, to be First Lieut at Woolwich, v 
Penrose, pro. Capt J Buchanan, to the Waterloo, 120, at Sheerness, in the room 
of Capt Wade, dec. Capt Simon Fraser, to the Hastings, 72, flag-ship, on the 
East Indies and China station. 


Obituary. 


CoBONEL BRANDRETH.—We regret to announce the decease of another old 
and distinguished officer, Colorel Brandreth, C.B., of the Royal Artillery, who 
expired at his residence, the Lawn, Chudleigh, Devon, on the 24th ult., after an 
illness of but a few days’ duration. Colonel Brandreth had served in the corps 
of which he was a distinguished member for the long period of 54 years, having 
received his commission as second lieutenant, July 19, 1797. Fifty years he had 
spent in active service. By reference to “ Hart’s Army List,” we find that Col- 
onel Brandreth was present at many severe engagements, and received several 
marks of honourable distinction. e are told that “ he served at the blockade of 
Malta in 1800; at the bombardment of Havre-de-Grace in 1803; the Corunna 
campaign; on the expedition to Walcheren and siege of Flushing, and that he 
was present at the Peninsular campaigns from Sept., 1812, to the end of the war 
in 1814, including the battles of Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Toulouse. He had re- 
ceived the gold medal and one clasp for Pyrenees and Toulouse.” 


CoMMODORE WARRINGTON.—Commodore Lewis Warrington of the United 
States Navy, died at Washington on Sunday morning last. He had been in the 
servic? more than fifty years, having acquired in it a very high reputation for all 
those qualities which constitute an efficient officer. In April 1814, when com- 
manding the Peacock, he captured H. B. M. Brig Epervier, after an action of 
forty-two minutes. The particulars, as detailed in Capt. Warrington’s despatch 
to the Secretary of the Navy, furnish a convincing proof of the superiority of the 
American armament and gunnery during the war of 1812. The eacock lost no 
men, and had only two wounded. Of the Epervier’s crew, eleven were killed 
and fifteen wounded. As regards damage to the vessels respectively, we quote the 
despatch itself—‘* Not a round shot touched our hull, and our masts and spars are 
as sound as ever. When the enemy struck he had five feet of water in his hold ; 
kis maintopmast was over the side ; his mainboom shot away ; his foremast cut 
nearly away, and tottering; his forerigging and stays shot away; his bowsprit 
badly wounded; and forty-five shot holes in his hull, twenty of which were with- 
in a foot of his water line, above and below.” 

At his residence, Elson-place, Hardway, Hants, aged 61, Colonel John Ross, 
late commandant of the garrison at St. Helena. This gallant officer served at 
Corunna, and during the whole Peninsular campaiga, and was serieusly wounded 
on,the field of Waterloo, where he lost five brothers. He leaves a large family 
to regret him.—Suddenly, at Hammersmith, Capt. Goldfry Muston, R.N.—Sud- 
denly, at Santa Maura, H. R. Richardson, Esq., Assistant-Surgeon H. M. 47th 
Regiment.—At Blundeston, near Lowestoft, C W. H. Steward, Esa, late of the 
3d Light Dragoons.—At Eastry Court, near Sandwich, Capt. J. Wade, Royal 
Marines.—At Strathmore, Canada West, A. R. Burrowes, Esq., of Benarth, 
N. W., late Captain in tie Coldstream Guards, and A.D.C. to Viscount Beres- 
ford during the Peninsular war.—On the night of the 21st of July last, perished in 
the wreck of the Pacha, on his passage trom Hong Kong to Calcutta, William 
Briscoe, Esq.,M.D., assistant surgeon, i. M. 6lst Regiment, aged 27.—At Grove- 
house, aged 64, Pennock Tigar, Esq., Mayor of Beverley. —The Banj/shire Jour- 
nal records the death of an individual ot some slight historical interest, the late 
Charles Gordon, Esq, St. Bridget, Glenlivat, said to be the “ last representative 
of the ancient family of the Gordons of Glenbucket, Aberdeenshire.’’— Dr. John 
Kidd, of Christ Church, Oxford, Regius Professor of Medicine, and Radcliffe’s 
Librarian.—The Kingston Chronicle and News contains a long tribute to the 
memory of the late Henry Gildersleeve, Esq., of that city, distinguished for his 
enterprise and zeal in forwarding objects of public utility and improvement. He 
built the first steamer that navigated the great inland seas of this contiuvent, and 
also the first that plied on the upper waters of the St. Lawrence. His funeral 
drew together a large concourse of the citizens of Kingston, and visitors from the 
surrounding district.—The Quebec Gazette notices at length (and with fitting 
testimonials to his worth and talents) the death of the Revd. Patrick McMahon, 
pastor of St. Patrick’s Church in that city, to the erection of which he had so 
largely contributed. 


PRusic. 


It appears that we are to have an Italian Opera during the month of November, 
at the old rendezvous of Fashion, in Astor Place. Maretzek again takes the enter- 
prise in hand. The best of success to him ! 

Our cu intrymen’s prime favourite, Madame Anna Bishop, is about to leave 
New York on a farewell musical tour, as it is ber intention to return to Europe in 
the ensuing Spring. She commences the campaign on Tuesday next at Newark, 
aud from thence will travel southwards to New Orleans, giving concerts at 
all the iarge cities by the way. Her final leave-taking here and iu Boston is 
deferred until April next. Signor Bochsa still officiates as Musical Director. 





———_—__—_ 


Orama. 


ae return of Madame Celeste to the scene of her early and 


rep umphs was wit d on Monday evening at this house b 
her old admirers, and not a few of the rising generation of + teem et 


tion was enthusiastic—cheers, bouquets, a little s ech, and 
on all which we cannot afford to omnes her seme asst rs be eT 
2 , , y be said that 
in thorough taking hold of her part, in expressiveness of look and action, in y 
flagging attention to her business on the stage, in the picturesque effect of hes 
costumes, and in the touching effect of her partially-broken English, in energy, j 
earnestness, and in simple truthfulness, Madame Celeste remains what she an : 
and exercises her old sway over her spectators and hearers, Time, indeed haan 
but no; let the vile old Scythe-bearer gohang! Our pen shall not certify és hi 
tamperings with such a favourite of the public. . 
The piece selected for the occasion was “ Green Bushes, or a Hundred Years 
Ago,” a melodrama, by Buckstone. It is divided into three acts, both as regards 
locality and time—the scene of the first being laid in Ireland in 1745, of the second 
on the banks of the Mississippi in 1747, whilst in the third it returns again to Ire. 
land in 1748. The plot may be outiined in few words. Connor O' Kennedy 
(Conway), engaged in a conspiracy against the Government, is compelled to 
escape from his home on the Galway Coast, and embark on board a vessel for 
America. He is both denounced and aided by his brother George O' Kennedy 
(Fenno), who wishing to get him out of the way, brings the soldiers about his 
ears, for the purpose of hurrying him off. Connor's parting with his devoted wife 
Geraldine (Mrs. Abbott), and some incidental Irish frolicking fill up the first act 
Geraldine’s foster sister, Nelly O' Neill (Mrs. John Sefton), and George O’Kenne. 
dy’s confederate Wild Murtagh (Shaw), having each a large share therein.—In the 
second act we find Connor domiciled in a hut in the Western Wilderness, bound, 
in spite of his ties at home, by the charms of Miami (Madame Celeste), who is the 
fair Huntress of the Mississippi, but to whom her descent from French parents 
and her claim to a vast inheritance in Europe are hinted by a French officer of 
the then French settlement. She suspects from Connor’s manner that she has no 
firm hold of hia affections ; and in confirmation of her fears, Geraldine makes her 
appearance in search of her husband. Poor Miami for a moment subdues the 
spirit of jealousy and revenge awakened at first sight of the wedded couple; but 
a second sight of them tries her too sorely, and Connor falls a victim to her un 
erring rifle. These grave scenes are interspersed with the drolleries of Master 
Grummidge (Davidge), a travelling caravan proprietor in search of live Indians, 
his man Jack Gong (Whiting), and the Squaw T'igertail (Miss Carman.)—In the 
third act we have three searching expeditions, that is to say, we have Miami 
Geraldine, and Nelly O'Neill, each hunting up the child of Connor, who, having 
been left in charge of the last named, had been carried off by George ( )' Kennedy 
in furtherance of his design upon his brother's estate. Miami has gathered the 
existence of this child from seeing a miniature of her which Geraldine dropped in 
the American hut. Miami herself is now a fine lady, and stumbles on the little 
Eveleen (Miss Wallis) at the shop of Dennis, a blacksmith (Hind), to the care of 
whose wife, Mig (Mrs. Henry), she had been confided by Wild Murtagh. Eve- 
leen, of course, is carried off by the sorrowing and repentant Miami, who desires 
to expiate her deadly deed by bestowing all her wealth upon the offspring of 
Geraldine and her own lover. Nelly O'Neill and Geraldine meet, the latter re- 
cognising the voice of the former singing the popular air of Green Buslies ; and 
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the same method of introduction serves for bringing together the mourning pair 
and the lost child, who from a window thus recognises Nelly. All parties are thus 
united, but it is only to witness the death of Miami, who is heart-broken at the 


remembrance of her part in the death of Connor, her distress being brought to its 
climax by a hint from Jack Gong, who arrives a propos, that le was witness to the 
deed. Miami dies in a chair on the stage under the influence of her varied and 
strong emotions. 

What we have said above touching Madame Celeste must suflice for this occa- 
sion, with the passing remark that her death-scene was wonderfully and painfully 
natural, Her influence also seemed to pervade the Company, for we do not 
remember to have seen so much good acting at the Broadway on any single night, 
as we noted with pleasure on Tuesday evening. Mrs. Abbott really “came out,” 
and played Geraldine with uncommon closeness and feeling. Mrs. John Sefion 
was deligatfully frolicsome and coquettish, as Nelly O'Neill; even little Miss 
Wallis did what little she had to do very prettily, whilst Mrs. Henry and Miss 
Carman respectively kept up the spirit—Mr. Conway, whom we laud s0 often, 
was perhaps somewhat heavy; but Shaw was excellent as the Wild Irishman, 
“horse-jobber, piper, and general dealer.” Davidge excited great amuse:nent by 
his waggishness as the show man out of his element, well-aided by his sailor assist- 
ant Whiting. The little bit that fell to the lot of Mr. Hind deserves praise; and 
indeed as a whole, we repeat that the acting was far above the average at this 
house. The scenery was also, much of it, new and appropriate, and the stage 
arrangements betokened unusual care. The final group round the dying Miami 
was a study for an artist. 

And did not all this produce great signs of delight? intense excitement? 
irrepressible enthusiasm? Not a bit of it. And why ?—Simply because “ Green 
Bushes,” written by the celebrated Mr. Buckstone and performed for three hun- 
dred and thirty nights at the Adelphi Theatre, London, is about as trashy a piece 
of melodramatic jumble as it was ever man’s lot to sit out, and one just adapted to 
the intellectual calibre of the cocknies who frequent that establishment. We 
have not room to show the how and the why ; but strongly suspect that many of 
the audience agreed with us, last Tuesday evening, although it may be rank heresy 
to say so. 


Brovucuam’s Lycrum.—The Roussets have drawn excellent houses here 
through the week, nor can this be matter of surprise, since four such dancers 
have not hitherto been seen together on the boards of a New York theatre. Their 
ensemble is perfect, and at the same time each has some peculiarity of style or air, 
tu distinguish her from the other sisters. Careline is far and away the foremost 
of the quartette, combining in her performance the agile, the dashing, the graceful, 
and the piquant, in a degree very rarely equalled. The difficult steps which she 
executes are done with such apparent ease to herself, with such jaunty nonchal 
ance, and such accurate precision, that one is apt to overlook their difficulty. Her 
school is certainly her own. We must particularly commend her Jaleo de Xeres, 
which is as unlike as possible all other Spanish dances exhibited ou the stage. 
We can only imagine such at Seville or Cordova, so strong is its impress 0! 
nationality, and so intensely does she throw herself into it. (Sotto voce. we ven 
ture a hint that perhaps black or blue slippers might accord with the costume 
better than tue rose-coloured pair in which the little feet have latterly been twink 
ling.) Adelaide and Teresine show to best advantage in La Polka Nationale, the 
male habiliments being worn modestly and most becumingly by the former, and 
the latter treading her measure with such spirit and abandon as could scarcely be 
displayed if her partner were one of those wretched excrescences—a male operauc 
dancer. Mlle Clementine in her pretty plumptitude completes the set; and when 
we say that she is following in her sisters’ footsteps, we pay her no mean compli 
ment. The fair demoiselies have, so far, only appeared in a divertissement, but 
will probably favour the Town, next week, with one of their complete ballets. 

On Monday night a little two-act farce was produced, under the title of “ See- 
Saw, or Paddy’s Sliding Scale.” The idea on which it is founded is comic rather 
than farcical, but the abruptness of the changes which it involves necessarily 
brings it under the latter class. The plot runs thus. An Irishman returned hither 
from California, with his pockets well lined, is under oath to marry within a brie! 
period. He flies at high game—a young lady “in society”—is rejected by her, 
and transfers his affections to her friend who is not within the charmed circle— 
repulsed in that quarter, he goes through the same course with his landlady, vg 
boarding-house keeper—and finally, in despair, drops down to the Irish maid of 
all work, who snaps him up, quick enough. The first act thus brings him to the 
foot of the ladder: in the second, the process is reversed. His gold-dust var 
certified and his social position magnified, his ci-devant scorners successively 
sound his praises—he ascends the scale as rapidly as he went down—and dropping 
his lady-loves one after another with the rapidity permissible only in farces, he 
finally finds himself at the top of the tree, accepted by the supercilious — 
lady.” The piece winds up, however, by his having all four of the “ ome . 
brought together about his ears, and the poor fellow swears that he must g0 te 
to the mines, uniess the audience care to see his “ Sliding-scale” again. on 
should add that Paddy acts throughout under the advice of a regular ae 
his friend and California companion. The Irish Adventurer is rendered canes 
Manager, the Yankee by Mr. Johnson; and Mrs. Loder, Mrs. Skerrett, Mrs. y el 
der, and Mrs. Brougham, in the order of their names, are the feminities 02 “ 
Paddy runs the gamut, 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tue Lity anp THE Bee; AN APOLOGUE OF THE CrysTAL PALACE, 
By 8. Warren. New York. 1851. Harpers.—In this little volume, 
the author of ‘‘ Ten Thousand a year,” and “ The Diary of a Physician, 
has departed very widely from the style which gave those clever books 
their popularity. His apologue or rhapsody has neither the pleasant, 
satirical, comic vein which distinguishes the one, nor the thrilling in- 
terest which enchained attention to the other. As regards matter, it 
may be taken for the outpouring from philosophic and well-balanced 
mind of thoughts engendered by the recent wonder of the world—in 
manner, it smacks somewhat of ingenious book-making, for it is full of 
effects wrought out of quaint punctuation, an infinity of paragraphs, 
quotations merged into the text, scraps of verse printed prose fashion, 
dashes, asterisks, and secondary words raised into importance through 
the medium of capital letters. The writer’s piety, loyalty, and good- 
will to all mankind, his thorough appreciation of Science and Art, his 
profound sympathy with all that is human, and his reverence for the 
exalted and the true—these distinctive qualities are perceptible on 
every page. At the same time, both the subject and the mode of treat- 
ment will render “ The Lily and Bee ” only acceptable to a compara- 
tively small namber of readers; since to be read at all, it must be ap 
proached with something like congeniality of spirit. Why the title 
should have been chosen is not very apparent. The Bee and the Lily 
are indeed beautifully apostrophised—the one as the personification of 
Science applied to Labour, the other as the type of natural loveliness— 
put neither occupies a very prominent place. We select a couple of 
passages out of the varied compound, made up of tributes to the excel- 
lence and gentle dignity of the Sovereign Lady who not only installed 
the Exhibition but was amongst its most assiduous visitors—of well- 
merited but not fulsome praises of the wise and well-esteemed Prince 
her husband—of historic associations—of devotional hymnings—and 
ofall and sundry, that we have hinted above. We have been some- 
what overdosed with descriptions of the scene; Mr. Warren thus 
sketches the lookers-on. 





A Queen and Prince are gone ! ‘ . 

A unit unperceived, I sink into the living stream again !—Nave, transept, aisles 
and galleries, pacing untired ; insatiate ! . 

—Amazing spectacle! Touchstone of character! capacity! and knowledge! 

Spectacle, now loat in the Spectators : then specta ors, in the spectacie ! 

Rich: poor: gentle: simple: wise: foolish: young: old: learned: ignorant . 
thoughtful: thoughtless: haughty: huinble: frivolous: profound : 

Every grade of intellect: every shade of charecter ! . 

Here is a voluble smatierer : suddenly discomfiied by the chance question ofa 
curious child: and rather than own ignorance, wiil tell bim falsely. E 

There a busting piece of earth: one of the earth, earthy : testing every thing 
by money value. 

Here is a stale bundle of prejudices, hard bound together: to whom every 
thing here is topsy-turvy, and discoloured, seen through jaundiced eyes. 

Here comes one, serenely unconscious that he is a fool. 
=” is one suddenly startled by a suspicion that he knows searcely any 

ing 

Here is one listening, with seeming lively interest. and assenting gestures, to 
a scientific explanation, of which he comprehends nothing; but appearances must 
be kept up. 

There is one falsely thinking himself the observed of all observers; trying to 
look unconscious, and distinguished. 

Here is one that will uot see a timid poor relation or an hamble friend, as fash- 
ionable folk are near. 

Yonder is a statesman: gliding about alone: watchful: thoughtful : cautious: 
pondering national ch»racters : habits: capabilities; localities: wants: superflu- 
ities: rival systems of policy, their fruits and workings: ima,ining new combina- 
tions : speculating on remote consequences. 

Is here one abhurring England and her institutions: hoping he sees her ap- 
proaching downfall, their subversion ? 

Yonder walks one who has committed, or who is meditating, great crime: and 
hoping that his heavy eye may here be attracted, and his mind dazzled into a mo- 
uent’s forgetfulness; but it is in vain. 

There is a philosopher, to whose attuned ear the Spectacle speaks myriad- 

\ongued : telling of patient sagacity: long fuiled, at length or suddenly 
crivaphant : of centuries of misdirected, abortive wil: of pain, suffering, privation ; 
of one sowing what another shall reap: 

ere is a philanthropist—thinking of blood-stained slavery. 

Of millions, dealt with as though they were the very beasts that perish : bought : 
sold: scourged : slain: as if their Maker bad not seen them, nor heard their groans, 
nor treasured their tears: nor set them down against the appointed Reckoning. 

Here is one, little thinking that he will suddenly fal! dead to-morrow: having 
much on hand, both of business and pleasure. 

There is one totiering under the weight of ninety years: to whom the grasshop- 
per is a burden: leaning on the arms of dutiful and lusty youth: gazing with 
glazed eye : silent with wise wonder. 

Here sits a laughing child upon a gleaming cannon. 

Yonder is a blind man. sightless amid surrounding splendors : but there is one 
telling him tenderly that he stands beside the statue of Milton. 

There in the glistening centre of the Transept, stands an aged exile : venerable : 
widowed : once a Queen: looking at the tranquil image of Queem Victoria: 
meditating, with a sigh, on the happy s-cur.ty of ber throne. 


To this we add the concluding paragraph, by which it will be seen 
that the author enters no protest against the de~ olition of the Crystal 
Palace. 











Go then, Thou grand Ore of the Present, grandly into the Past. 
And for the Future, 

Leave no trace behind, but in the Mind, 

Enriched, expanded, and sublimed. 

Only a noble Memory, 

Be theu, to sensuous eye, 

Quickly, as though thou hadst not been. 

Let the place that knows thee now, 

Know thee no more. 

Let the grass grow again, where grew the grass so short a while ago. 
Let the wandering winds blow freely o’er the site where shone 00 late, 
The gleaming Wonder of the World. 

Let world-wide pilgrims come, 

In all time hereatier, unto this sceptred isle, 

This little world, 

This Precious Stone set in the silver sea, 

This blessed spot, this earth, this realm, this England, 

Jo that green spot : 

And, pointing to their sons, all grown incredulous, say, 

‘tere It stood. 


‘he pablishers have put out this small tome with all regard to the 


attrac.ions of good paper and respectable type. This is, we presume, 
4 fac-simile of the London edition. 


; Erisopes or Insecr Lire. Third Series. Ibid. Redfield.—This 
8 the concluding volume of a most agreeable work, which in its earlier 
stages has been gladly hailed in our columns Its popularity is, or 
ought to be, unbounded, for the author has so mingled his natural- 
historic lore with sprightly tale and gentle satire and kindly admoni- 
tion, that the effect is eminently commendable—the student will pick 


Up from it much valuable information, and the trifler be beguiled of 


his attention. We heartily wish it success. 


Perer THE WHAter. By W. 4. G. Kingston. 
The author of this duodecimo is favourably known to the English pub- 
‘© a8 a contributor of sea-stories to some of the London periodicals. 
On the strength of that reputation, we may venture to call attention to 


Peter's early life, and adventures in ihe Arctic Regions and other 
Parts of the world. 


B -,. Lire anp ApVENTURES or Don Quixote. Philadelphia. 
eterson.—Fear not a disquisition on Knight-errantry, gentle reader, 


we have Stothard’s Féte Champétre, tolerably engraved, but imaging 
& picture which must be of first-rate merit. The figures are almost all 
bounding through a rustic dance, and the difficulty of giving anything 
like movement to moving figures is most happily overcome. A fine bit 
of Cumberland Lake Scenery from Loutherbourg’s easel is the second 
subject gleaned from the above-named unfailing source. Wood-cuts 
there are also, innumerable. We shall soon begin to fancy that we 
have visited the show, since so many of its marvels are reproduced in 
various publications of the day. In the letter-preas of this one before 
us we find nothing worth extracting. 


Bosron, Past AND Present. Boston. 1851. Phillips, Sampson 
& Co.—A little volume containing much matter relating to the early 
history and actual condition of Boston and its vicinity, with descrip- 
tions of its churches, schools, and many public establishments. Har- 
vard University and its various departments, classical, professional, 
and scientific, are severally described, and apparently by competent 
persons. 


Le Monireur ve LA Move.—The jaunty air of the illustrations of 
this fashionable journal tempts one to prate of its existence ; and what 
a funny world this would be, if the portraits here taken were true to 
the life! As for the descriptive portions, they are almost a sealed 
book to male intelligence—not quite, however, for whilst one portion 
of the fairer sex has plainly proposed to adopt our nether garments, 
the caterer for female taste in this magazine thus discourses of an in- 
road upon the upper man. 

The waistcoat continues its triumphal progress ; the plainest are made of white 


aud shot with the richest colours. We noticed one in particular which was show- 
ing off in an open carriage in the Champs-Elysées on the day of the sham battle 
on the heights of Chaillot. It was made of shot silk of a delicate cream colonr, 
buttoned up tothe neck by a set of enamelled gold buttons, placed very near each 
other. No collar, but a very narrow collerette of valenciennes not turned down, 
Ou the side two pockets, covered with flaps; one of them containing a valuable 
watch if we might judge by the chain of gold and coral which reached to a button- 
hole. where it was hooked, This waistcoat, worn with extreme elegance, was 
| accompanied by a basquine of black gros de Naples, very open, trimmed with two 
deep flounces of lace and provided with short sleeves laced on the fore-part of the 
arm, whence flowed waves of lace representing under.sleeves. The skirt, also 
black, was decorated with two deep fleunces edged with black bugles. The head- 
dress consisted of a straw bonnet, trimmed, at the side, with a couple of ostrich 
feathers set foot to foot, and above two bouquets of roses of narrow blue ribbon, a 
fantastic flower, if ever there was one, for it is known that the rose vainly pursued 
by M. Alphonse Karr, is the gardener’s philosopher's stone. 


Books Recelvep.—The Strawberry Girl, one of F. C. Woodworth's Home 
Stories. Scribner —The Young Emigrants, and other juvenile Tales. /iid.— 
Conversations and Dialogues in French and English, by Gustave Chouquet. 
Appleton.—Poor Richard's Almanac for 1852. Doggett.—The North American 
Review, for October. Jattle & Brown.—Matilda Montgomerie, a tale of the 
Jate American War, by Major Richardson. Dewitt.—Harry Burnbam, the young 
Continental, or Memuirs of an Officer during the Campaigns of the Revolution, by 
H. A. Buckingham. Burgess. 

_————— 


THE BELGIAN ARTIST’S BALL, 


The ball given by the artists to King Leopold took place last night. I 
mentioned yesterday that the site of the edifice constructed for that pur- 

ose wasa partofthe ground belonging to the ancient palace of the 
Dotnes of Orange. It would be difficult indeed, if not impossible, to give 
anything like a just idea of the gorgeous magnificence of the vast hall. 
It would in any circumstances be worthy of all admiration, but such a 
work deserves far more than ordinary praise when the very short time 
the artists had for preparationis taken in account. The idea that an as- 
sociation of artists, without a treasury, and solely by well-directed ener- 
gy, each one bringing to the common task, inspired by love of art pride, of 
country, and reverence for the Monarch who so wisely governs it, could 
accomplish so much, ishighly to the honour of all concerned. Such is the 
power of association : not the association invented by revolutionists, that 
has no quality but for insurrection, no valour but for outrage against au- 
thority, no love but for faction, and no perseverance but for evil. The 


quilting, but there are some of white silk, and paduasoy of the most brilliant shades | 





first idea of this truly splendid exhibition was suggested only two 
months since; and when it was decided that a ballin honour of the 
King should form a prominent feature in it, it was at once determined 
that M. Balat, a young architect of much reputation, should form the 
: plan, and superintend the construction of the hall. Most of the artists, 
both in painting and sculpture, were invited to contribute their talents 
to its decoration. The Byzantine style, such as it was in the early 
ages of Christianity, was selected as the most appropriate, and the 
temple of St. Sophia presented a model on which the architect largely 
drew for the realization of his plan. The first coup d’eil on entering 
the hall last night was truly magnificent, and the eye wandered over a 
mass of artistic wealth, perfectly distinct notwithstanding its abun- 
dance, and rendered more beautiful in the flood of light which prevaded 
all. The lofty roof of the edifice, with the medallion in the centre rep- 
resenting Fame crowning with laurels the figures of Michael Angelo 
and Raphael, was supported by massive columns forming minarets ; 
and a spacious gallery, which ran round the whole extent, was sup- 
ported in turn by pillars of a more slender and graceful shape. These 

illars, as well as the whole of the balustrade, were covered with gold. 

till slighter stems, of alternate lilac and blue, on a golden ground, 
formed arched apertures throughout the whole length of the gallery. 
Of these there were not less than 44, great and small. A group of 
lamps was fixed at each pillar, in addition to the immense lustres that 
ran along the roof. A similar gallery, or passage, equally ornamented 
and lighted, ran round the hall on a line with the floor. At each of the 
four angles the ascent to the galleries was by a spacious staircase, cov- 
ered with rich carpets, lined on both sides with the rarest flowers and 
shrubs, and at each of the four landing-places a bower enclosing a 
fountain, whose waters cooled and refreshed, while the figure of a 
nymph drooped over the limpid stream that reflected her own image. 

On one side of the hall was the entrance to the refreshment rooms; 
on the other to the orchestra. In front of the grand entrance was a 
platform, raised about,three feet from the ground, covered over with 
rich carpeting, and on which were placed fauteuils for the King, the 
members of the Royal Family, the grand officers and ladies of the Pal- 
ace, and the members of the Corps Diplomatique. A vast cupola, 
nearly 80 feet high, rose in the centre of the roof, supported on gilded 
arches and pillars. Over the transept were seen the arms of France, 
of Bugland, the German Eagle, and the Lion of Belgium, in painted 
glass. 

The walls of the gallery were divided into panels, each one exhibit- 
ing works of the native artists, both in sculpture and painting. 
Amongst the paintings that ornamented one side of this magnificent 
promenade might be seen the portraits of Paul Veronese, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Tasso, Michael Angelo, and Dante, Raphael, and Palestrina. 
On another side the spectator recognises the gloomy convent of San 
Lorenzo, the far-famed Escurial, with the wild Guardarama in the 
background ; and, close by, the noble figure of Cervantes, represented 
in the act of composing Don Quirote. By the side of Cervantes was 
very appropriately placed the figure of Ribera. Views of the Louvre 
and Versailles recal the wonders of French art—the former the more 
interesting, as it is represented while as the residence of the old Kings 
of France, and as seen through the yet unfinished arches of the Pont 
Neuf. The portraits of Perrault, the architect of the Louvre, of Jean 





Ibid. Francis.— ‘ Goujon, the sculptor of its fagade, Lebrun and Molitre complete what 


|may be termed the French compartment. At the extremity of the first 
‘gallery is the portrait of Galileo. The other side of the gallery was 
, filled with views of Cologne, Westminster, Nuremberg, Delft, and 
Bruges, Erasmus, Rembrandt, Hogarth, Gretry, Beethoven, Shakspeare 
in the act of composing Hamlet, Erwin de Steinbach, and Petrarch, 
and other worthies fill up this part of the gallery, the details of which 
it would be impossible to give after one view. 

The doors of this magnificent building were thrown open at 8 o'clock, 
and before 9 it was nearly filled. The square and streets outside were 


for verily the world runneth not in that Tieitien » cap seaitih enilegy | crowded to excess, yet the most admirable order was kept, and without 


ing against it. We would only express our content at seeing, in this 


case, the cheap system of reprint applied to such a standard work, and 


— book-lovers who cannot luxuriate in choice editions to invest 
eir half dollar herein. 


Tue Art-Jounnan. New York. G. Virtve.—The rich contents 


pe . hee Gallery are not yet exhausted: so much the better for 
subscribers to this the favourite of the monthi'<s, 


For September 


,; any apparent effort, by a few mounted soldiers and police. There was 
& separate entrance for carriages, and everything was so admirably 
arranged that not the slightest confusion ensued. It is scarcely neces- 
| sary to say that the toilettes of the ladies were rich in the extreme. 
It was 10 o’clock when the King arrived; and long before this hour a 
passage from the entrance to the other extremity, where the dais was 
placed, was made so as to allow His Majesty to pass without inconveni- 
ence. He was received by the directors of the fete, who conducted him 
| to his place. His Majesty had the young Princess leaning on his arm, 
‘and was immediately followed by his sons, and the officers and ladies 
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of the household. The young Princess was dressed in black, as also 
were her attendants. The moment the King entered the orchestra 
struck up the national air, and the whole of the immense assemb la 
above and below, stood, and cheered him loudly and repeatedly as be 
passed. The King and Royal Family with graceful courtesy responded 
to the salutation. The King wore the uniform of a General Officer of 
the National Guard. On his arrival at the platform he chatted fami- 
liarly with the members of the corps diplomatique, and the other - 
sons near him, amongst whom were the architect of the palace and the 
directors of the fete ; to the former he gave the cross of Leopold. His 
Majesty also conversed for some time, and in a very animated manner, 
with the French minister. The King and Royal family quitted the 
hall at 12 o'clock, when dancing commenced and was kept up until 
past 4.—London Times, 29th ult. 





MADEMOISELLE SOPHIE CRUVELLI. 


There is always @ reasonable probability that theatrical artists who 
rise to eminence elsewhere will, some day, be seen or heard in New 
York ‘The progress to fame is therefore matter of interest to us in 
this community; for which reason the following article is clipped from 
a London paper of the 22nd ult. 


The most crowded of the “‘ extra nights” was that of Saturday, when 
not a vacant corner could be perceivedinthe house. The performance 
was of sufficient interest to demand notice. The opera was La Son- 
nambula, and Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli for the first time essayed the 
character of Amina. Her success was as complete as it was well de- 
served, and not even her débii: as Leonora, in Fidelio, last May, excit- 
ed greater attention or more unanimous applause. Mdlle. Cruvelli’s 
Amina may stand the test of comparison with that of the most fayour- 
ed artists who have attempted the part. All the greatest singers, 
Pasta alone excepted, have delighted to display their vocal and dra- 
matic talents in the Sunnambuia, which, if not the finest, is perhaps the 
most genuine, and certainly the most popular, of Bellini’s operas. The 
time can hardly have been forgotten when Malibran and Grisi divided 
the palm of supremacy—the one at Drury-lane and the other at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre—and simultaneously extorted the homage of their 
admirers in the same part. Their performances of Amina, though wide- 
ly different in conception, were equally balanced as examples of power- 
ful execution. When Malibran was gone and Grisi had abandoned the 
part, Persiani steppedin. The Amina of that accomplished artist will 
be chiefly remembered for the wonders of florid vocalisation which she 
lavished on the catatina and the rondo finale. The somnambulist of 
Jenny Lind must be fresh in the memory of every one. The modest re- 
tiredness of her acting throughout charmed. the audience beyond mea- 
sure, while her tenderness and consummate singing inthe last scene 
placed Amina among the most perfect and absurbing impersonations of 
the idolised Swede. Madame Sontag, who has so recently left us, fol- 
lowed with a version essentially her own, remarkable above all for 
sweetness and grace of expression and faultless accuracy in the vocal 
ornaments. Alboni’s Amina, ranked by her admirers among her most 
attractive performances, has yet to be heard in London. After such @ 
brilliant galaxy of talent it was no easy task for a young singer to 
come forward, upon the stage of so many triumphs, in the character 
which each of these great singers, by some peculiar excellences, might 
be said to have made her own. That Mdlle. Cruvelli succeeded entirely 
is another proof of the genius which was recognised from the first, and 
which she incontestably possesses. Although, since the commence- 
ment of the extra representations, she has been playing every night, 
and not seldom in two operas on tae same evening, her voice retains its 
freshness and ker acting its fire. Itis the prerogative of youth to en- 
dure fatigue; but it would be advisable for the management, in the 
present instance, not to stretch the point too far. Mdlle. Cruvelli’s 
lungs are not of brass, nor her frame of oak, and she has yet to acquire 
that invaluable art which enables a thoroughly experienced singer to 
husband her resources and only lavish them on the most important oc- 
casions. Had she this unfailing command of her powers there would 
be little more for her to acquire, since it is to the want of it that cer- 
tain errors and imperfections which occasionally expose her to criticism 
are to be traced. . g 

In her conception of the part of Amina, Mdlle. Cruvelli wholly differs 
from her cotemporaries and immediate predecessors, reminding us more 
forcibly of Malibran than any other performer we have seen in the part. 
As she is too young to have seen that unrivalled performer we can 
only account for this by something kindred in her nature. Mdlle. Cru- 
velli’s acting in the first scene was both natural and attractive. Her 
cavatina, ** Come per me sereno,” was, as it ought to be, a flow of ex- 
uberant spirits, and a brilliant piece of vocalisation inthe bargain, 
which at once won the audience to a warm appreciation of its merits. 
While singing the wedding contract there was a nervousness in Mdlle. 
Cruvelli’s manner, indicating that Amina's happiness was almost too 
great for her toendure and that she feared ps succeeding moment 
might snatch it away. In the following duet with Elvino, when the 
cup of joy is overflowing in the bosom of the young maiden, Mdlle. Cru- 
velli showed a full intelligence of the situation, and developed it with 
genuine truth. Not less effective was the pretty svene of jealousy on 
the arrival of Count Rodolpho, and the duet, when the lovers are re- 
conciled and take leave of cach other, on the eve of their approaching 
union, upon which the curtain falls. At this point a new and first-rate 
Amina was unanimously recognised; but the real enthusiasm of the 
audience was awakened in the second act when Amina is discovered in 
the Count’s bedroom. The passion and abandon which Mdlle. Cruvelli 
threw into this situation we have rarely seen surpassed; the despair 
of Amina, unjustly suspected and cast off by her lover in spite of 
her tears and agonised intreaties, was powerfully expressed, though 
without a vestige of exaggeration. The fall of the curtain was the 
signal for a flattering ovation on the part of the audience, who re- 
called Mdlle. Cruvelli, and rewarded her with continuous applause. 
The third act set the seal upon the singer’s success. That earnestness 
of expression which confers a certain stamp of originality upon Mdlle. 
Cruvelli’s physiognomy gave peculiar intensity to the exhibition of som- 
nambulism, which was singularly forcible and impressive. The little 
passages of byplay, with the faded flowers and the missing ring, were 
rendered with touching simplicity ; and the adagio, “« Ah! non credea 
mirarti,” was delivered with exquisite pathos and a certain tremulous- 
ness in the upper tones that rather added to than impaired the beauty 
of the voice. The ** Ah! non giunge” was of course a brilliant display 
and at the point, ‘Ah! mi abbraccia, e sempre insieme,” afforded Mdlle. 
Cruvelli the occasion for giving way to one of those impulsive out- 
breaks of feeling which when well placed, are irresistible. The curtain 
fell amid the loudest applause from all parts of the house, a double re- 
cal, with the customany honours, being the appropriate final tribute to 
a very admirable performance. 

Signor Calzolari, who played Elvino, has rarely sung with more 
elegance and finish. The Rodolpho of Signor Lorenzo was impaired 
by a severe cold, which obstinately resisted his otherwise commend- 
able efforts. Mdlle. Feller made a pretty and animated Lisa, and Mr. 
Balfe in the orchesfra, did all that could possibly be effected to aid the 
exertions of the singer and insure a successful result. 





PANORAMA OF THE INGLESE—AN INGLESE FAMILY. 
(From the Beyrout Banner, Joppa Intelligencer, and Jerus tiem Journal.) 


The renowned and learned Sage and Doctor of Beyrout, the excellent 
Hadjee Aboo Bosh, bas just returned to his beluved country from his 
wonderful travels in distant lands, having visited most of the cities and 
| of Franghistan. He is familiar with al) languages, and has dee 
y studied the customs and manners of the Infidels. He has caused skil- 
ful limners amongst them, at the expense of many millions of piastres, 
to paint pictures representing the chief towns of the Franks; which 
works are so wonderful, life-like, and resembling nature, that true Be- 
lievers, without leaving the cushion of repose, or the pipe of meditation, 
may behold the towns of Europe presented before them, and have the 
mountains to come to them, which would not advance in former ages, 
no, not even to meet the Prophet. 

The famous and skilful Hadjee has arranged, near the Bazaar, by the 
Rope-makers’ quarter, in the large vacant hall formerly occupied by 
the baths of El Thawer, a vast chamber, in which he exhibits the won- 
ders which be has brought from a countries. Having paid money 
to a negro at the door, you are introduced through obscure passages 
into a chamber as dark as Gehenna, and into a place which they call a 

it, where you sit in expectant terror, defore an awful curtain, lighted 
ut by a few faint lamps. 

Many of the stoutest Agas and Effendis in Beyrout entered this gloo- 
my apurtment not without awe. The women of the hareem of Papoosh 
Pasha were placed in a box, guarded by a gilt cage: as were the ladies 
of the establishment of Bluebeard Bey, and the three wives of the 
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Grand Mollah. Women’s curiosity, indeed, will go anywhere. As the 
poet has sung— 


There is no secret so dark, but the eye of Zutulbe will penetrate it. 

There is no tangled skein, but the.finger of Leila will unravel it. 

There is no lock so cunning, but the crooked nose of the old hag, 
Fatima, will pick it. 


—Indeed, « vast audience of the officers, lords, and topping merchants 
of Beyrout were present to behold the Aboo Bosh’s wonder/ul pictures. 
Before the curtain drew aside, and our eyes were dazzled, our ears 
were diverted by a dexterous slave, who executes the barbarous masic 
of Europe, and the favourite songs of the unbelievers, by merely turn- 
ing the handle of a small chest, called a Hurridee Gurridee, The han- 
dle operates upon a number of bulbuls who are confined within the box, 
each of whom at his signal comes forward and pipes in his turn. One 
sings the hymn of the French Feringhees ; heis called the Parees Yenn: 
when he is tired, another warbles the war-song of the English; he is 
called the Roolbretawnia : this over, a third nightingale begins to pipe 
the delicious love-song of the Yangkees, who are a kind of Ingleez, and 
the name of this song-bird is Yangkeedoodool. The sweetest of all 
the songs is this, and fills the heart with delight. ‘ 

When the birds are tired, he who turns the handle of the box stops 
turning, and the music ceases with a melancholy wail. And then, as 
in a blaze of splendour, the pictures begin to pass before the astonished 
beholders. 

The city represented yesterday was the City of Lundoon, which lies 
upon ariver called the Tameez: over which are twenty thousand 
bridges, each twenty hundred parasangs in length, and to which there 
come daily a hundred eoteent ships. 

In one quarter of Lundoon, during the winter months, it is always 
night. It is illuminated, however, with fire, which gushes out of the 
bowels of the earth; and affords a preternatural brilliancy. This quar- 
ter is called Stee ; twency thousand carriages rush thither every min- 
ute, each carriage holding forty persons: the drivers and grooms 
crying out Stee, Stee! * In this quarter the Shroffs and ee mer- 
chants reside. The palace of the Lord Cadi is here, and each ward of 
the City has an Elderman: who becomes Cadiin his turn. They are 
all fat in this district, drinking much of an intoxicating liquor made of 
citrons and rakee, called Pani, or Poonj! and eating of a stew of tor- 
toises, of which they take many platesfull. Aboo Bosh owned to having 
tasted and liked the stew, but about the liquor he was silent. 

After seeing the Merchants’ quarter, the view changed, and exhibit- 
ed to us the great Mosque of Paul, whereof the dome is almost as high 
as Mount Lebanon. The faithful pay two paras to enter this Mosque ; 
which sum goes to the support of the dervishes. Within, it is surroun- 
ded by white images of captains, colonels, and effendis ; whose figures 
show that the Ingleez were but an ill-favoured people. In the court 
is an image of a beloved Queen: the people say ‘‘ Queen Ann is dead,” 
and tear their beards to this day, so mach do they love her memory. 

The next view was that of the building in which the Councillors and 
men of law of the kingdom meet for their affairs. In all Stambool there 
is not such a palace. It is carved without, and gilt within. The 
Chambers of Council are endless: the chair of the Queen is a treasure 
of splendour, and Aboo Bosh says, that when she comes in state, and 
surrounded by her vizeers, this intrepid Sovereign of an island race, 
that governs provinces more vast and distant than Serendib and Hind, 
always carries in her arms three lions. But the Hadjee did not see 
the Queen of the Ingleez, and I doubt of this story. 

Besides the Mosque of Paul, there is the Mosque of Peter, whereof 
we likewise saw a view. All religions are free in this country, but 
only one is paid Some dervishes shave the top of their heads, some 
tighten a piece of white cloth round their necks, all are dressed in 
black—we saw pictures of these, as also of the common people, the 
carriages, the Queens janissaries in scarlet, with silver caps on their 
heads, and cuirasses made of a single diamond. These giants are all 
ten feet high: their officers fifteen: it is said that each consumes a 
sheep, and drinks a barrel of wine in the day. 

Aboo then showed us the triumphal arch, near to the house of Wel- 
lingtoon Pasha, who has but to look from his window and see his own 
image on horseback. Ten thousand images.of Wellingtoon are placed 
about the town, besides: the English being so proud of him, because 
he conquéred the French J cane Boonapoort. But lovers of poetry 
know the opinion of the bard :— 


The victory is not always with the bravest: nor the robe of honour 
given to him who deserves most. ’ 
An eagle is shot down, and a leopard runs away with the spoil. 


Near this is the Maidaun, where the young lords and ayas ride, with 
nymphs as beautiful as those of Paradise, arrayed in tight-fitting robes, 
and smiling from prancing chargers. P 

And now came a buzz of wonder in the crowd, and outcries of delight 
from the women’s boxes, which made the eunuchs move about briskly 
with their rattans, when the wonderful picture dawned bars us, 
representing the prodigious Castle of Crystal, and pavilion of light. 

t is many miles long, and in height several furlongs. It is built of 
rock crystal and steel, without putty, wood, bricks, or nails. On the 
walls are flags, in number one hundred and seventy-eight thousand. 
We snid “ Praise to Allah!” when we saw the scarlet standard, with 
the crescent and star of our august master, Abdul Medjid. 

This palace was built in a single night by an enchanter named Pax- 
toon. This wonderful man possesses all the secrets of nature; he can 
make a melon in ten minutes grow as big as a camel, a rose spread out 
before your eyes to the size of an umbrella. Lately, in a convent of 
dervishes, he caused in one evening a cabbage to grow so big, that after 
hearing a sermon from one of their Mollahs, who get up into the 
boughs, axes were brought, the plant was felled, and the whole com- 
munity dined off it; several bursting with repletion, so delicious was 
the food. This was told Aboo Bosh by a Mollah of Birmingham a 
twisting dervish, who had seen many wonders. 





Having seen the exterior of this Hall of Light, Aboo Bosh now showed | 4 


to us the wondrous interior. All the treasures of the world are there, 
surely. Ten hundred and ten thousand persons come thither daily, and 
they all go first to see the saddles and embroidery, from Beyroot. What 
arcades of splendour! what fountains! what images! The tallest trees 
win this palace. The birds cannot fly to the roof: itis so high. 
t one end, is a place where travellers are served with cakes and sher- 
bet by ravishing houris, with moo~. faces. 0, Aboo! O, Haijee, I sus- 
pect that Fatima, your one-eyed vife, has not heard the end of those 
tales! What says the poet ? 


The best of the tale is often that which is not told, 
A woman’s truth is like the cloth which the Armenian sells you 
im the bazaar: he always cribs a portion of it. 


And now, having spent several hours in examining this picture, the 
bulbul-box was again set in motion, and the greatest curiosity of all 
‘was represented to us. This is an Ingleez family of distinction, whom 
Aboo Bosh has brought with him, and who will be exhibited every day 
at three hours before, and three hours after sunset. But the account 
of _— behaviour skall be reserved for the next Intelligence. 
—Punch. 





THE DIFFIDENT BLOOMER IN LONDON. 


Last evening, a meeting, convened by the advocates of the new Amer- 
ican costume, of which Mrs. Amelia Bloomer is the reputed founder, 
was held in the British Institution, Cowper street, Finsbury. It was 
announced that the proceedings would commence at half-past eight 0’ 
clock, and that Mrs. C. H. Dexter would address the meeting upon the 

transatlantic reform. Long before seven o’clock, many hun- 
of persons assembled in front of the building; and, though the 
crowd was extremely dense, the mob unusually violent, and the de- 
mands for admission extremely clamorous, the clock struck eight before 
the doors were opened. As may be readily imagined, the assembled 
rsons pressed with great zeal into the building; some were trodden 
own, others fainted, and the large hall, which is capable of holding 
about from 1,200 to 1,500 persons, rapidly filled. The prices of admis- 
sion were fixed as follows:—For the hall, 3d.; for reserved seats, 6d ; 
and for the platform, 1s.; but, owing to the want of arrangement that 
prevailed, not one of a hundred who entered the building paid anything 
for admission. Of the persons present five to one were men, who could 
not be supposed to have any direct interest in the change of costume 
which the Bloomers recommended. 

The interval which elapsed between the admission of the auditory 
and the time appointed for the entrance of the Bloomers was passed in 
a most disorderly manner. All sorts of jokes and witticisms were ban- 
ded about, and some very coarse remarks were made at the expense of 
the dress reformers. As the principal performers were after time, it 











" Cockneys will understand this point. The uninitiated are informed that the 
omnibus conductors plying from the West-End towards the business quarters of 
the Metropolis, thus pronounce their cry of “City, City !""—Ed. Alb. 


was suggested that a grand chorus of “ Buffalo gals, can’t you come 
out to-night,” would be an appropriate invitation to expedition. Soon 
after, this, one of the vergers of St. Paul’s Cathedral, a portly-looking 
man, placed himself in the presidential chair, and was loudly but iron- 
ically cheered. : 

A gentleman, who seemed to be an official person, jumped upon the 
table at this stage of the proceedings, and delivered the following ad- 
dress :—** Ladies and Gentlemen—I am requested by the managers to 
state that Mrs. Dexter is outside, and as soon as the police can clear the 
crowd which is pressing upon the doors without, she will appear” An- 
other person informed the meeting that Mrs. Dexter would appear so 
soon as the uproar ceased. She could not be expected to enter while 
the meeting was conducting itself in a manner disgraceful to a British 
audience (great uproar) 

The Verger of St. Paul’s :—The sooner the better, or else there will 
be a jolly row (laughter and cheers). I don’t much care, I’ve got a 
very comfortable seat here 

alf-past nine o’clock arrived, and the indignation of the meeting 
vented itself in the most fearful yelling. Threats of damage to the 
building were proclaimed, and great anxiety prevailed lest injury might 
be inflicted. A man, habited in the Bloomer costume, came upon the 
platform, and addressed the meeting as follows :—Ladies and gentle- 
men: According to arrangement, my wife, Mrs. Dexter, is here in this 
room. We have been waiting in the next room for half an hour, and 
could not get out. But if you wiil be quiet Mrs. Dexter will come. 
(Uproar). I wish her to come forward if she is inthe room. When 
she was in the next room she was obliged to change her costume with 
another lady, in order to get through the crowd. missed her, and I 
can tell no more. (Uproar.) 

As there appeared no symptom of Mrs. Dexter’s arrival, loud cries 


-again rose from every part of the hall. Several gentlemen demanded 


to know who were the committee appointed to manage the matter, and 
Mr. Taylor having announced himself one of that body, he was inform- 
ed that proceedings would be taken against him and others, at the po- 
lice office, for obtaining money under false pretences. This intimation 
was received with great favour by the meeting, who cheered it most vo- 
ciferously. 

A loud cry was raised for the chairman and the verger of St. Paul’s, 
who had been occupying his peste and calmly surveying the agitated 
state of the meeting, rose and beat a hasty retreat. There was anoth- 
er cry for Mr. Dexter, but he had disappeared. Mr. Taylor, a com- 
mitteeman, informed the meeting that it was intended to defer the 
meeting until next Monday, when the hall would be opened free. On 
being asked to return the money paid for admission, he said he could 
not find the checktaker (loud expressions of indignation.) He was 
about attempting to effect his escape, when he was roughly seized and 
made prisoner by the gentlemen on the platform. 

The excitement at this stage of the proceedings was of a frightful 
character. Through a window at the extreme end of the hall, a dum- 
my in rough Bloomer costume was suspended. There was a desperate 
rush from ove end of the hall to the other, and many persons were se- 
riously injured. 

A young woman, who had been standing in the body of the hall, made 
her way to the platform, and ascended the table. Under the impres- 
sion that it was Mrs. Bloomer in ordinary female costume, the meeting 
cheered her with great enthusiasm, and then relapsed into a dead si- 
lence. She then addressed the meeting as follows :—Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have got on this platform to show you that if Mrs. Dexter is 
here in this room she can come up here with the greatest ease (hear, 
hear, hear.) Gentlemen will allow her to pass, and not only allow her 
to pass, but assist her if she will make the attempt. (Cheers.) Come 
forward Mrs. Dexter, if youarehere. (Renewed cheering) Come for- 
ward, if youdo not wish to make fools of the ladies and gentlemen 
who are present. Mrs. Dexter, I call upon you to come forward and 
show yourself to these gentlemen. There is no corner of the room from 
which you cannot pass through these gentlemen, dense as the crowd is. 
(Cheers.) If Mrs, Dexter will not come forward, let those who are 
connected with her return the money that has been paid at the doors. 
If she does not do that, all this proceeding will be put down as a swin- 
dle. My opinion is, ladies and gentlemen, that you are collected here 
to be laughed at, or to have your pockets picked. I am told that a 
committee of men undertook to manage this affair; why, then, don’t 
they do their duty. If women had formed the committee you would 
have seen the lady (Mrs. Dexter.) (Loud cheers.) 

A call was raised for Mr. Taylor, the committeeman, and he stood 
side by side on the table with the valorous young woman who had un- 
dertaken to lead the meeting. He presented a most pitiable and la- 
mentable appearance, being a person of small stature. 

The young woman, taking him by the hand, said, Ladies and gentle- 
men, this is one of the responsible parties; one of the committe. Mr. 
Dexter has gone, and this poor young man has been left to settle the 
matter with you. (Laughter.) 

The young woman, (addressing Taylor)—What have you to say, sir? 
Mr. Taylor, looking very disconsolate, held his hat beforé his eyes, 
but volunteered no explanation. 

Some conversation took place between Mr Taylor and his fair agsail- 
ant, during which time the auditory remained very silent. At length 
she said, ‘* This gentleman says, Mr. Dexter, has gone to seek his wife 
(roars of laughter,) and yet they say Mrs. Dexter is in the room.— 
What do they mean by allthis? Let this poor young man explain ii. 
He says he cannot give you any information, and so here he is, and I 
throw him upon your mercy. Do whatever you like with him. Wait 
a minute, however, and I[ will ask him a question or two. (Loud 
cheering. ) 

The Young Woman.—What are you name and address ? 

= Taylor—(Very slowly and very feebly). I do not think it right 
to tell. 

The Young Woman: There is a man who calls himself an English- 
man and is ashamed of his name (hear, hear). I will ask him another 
juestion, and that is whether he knows how the money which has been 
collected at the doors has been disposed of ? 

wr Taylor—I don’t know, the checktaker has gone (hisses and 
yells). 

The Young Woman (addressing Taylor)—have you got any money 
(tremendous cheering)? 

Mr. Taylor made some reply, but it was inaudible to every one but 
the young woman, who said, Gentlemen, he says he has got money in 
his pocket, but it does not belong to him. 

Upon this announcement being made, a vast body of persons pushed 
towards the platform, determined to take summary vengeance upon 
poor Taylor. He was driven right and left with merciless violence, 
and would probably have sustained some injury, had not the police en- 
tered, and seeing the danger to which he was exposed, judiciously re- 
moved him. 

Several other persons addressed the meeting in an impassioned man- 
ner, denouncing the whole affair as an unmitigated hoax, and unquali- 
fied swindle. The remarks which were directed personally towards 
Mrs. Dexter and the leaders of the Bloomer party, the law of libel for- 
bids us to publish. 

As there seemed tu be no chance of the promised address by Mrs. 
Dexter, the auditory dispersed with violent invectives against Bloomer- 
ism and its advocates. 

There seems to be no doubt that the immense mass of persons who 
assembled, completely daunted Mrs. Dexter. It is equally certain that, 
although there were many persons present who were disposed to treat 
the matter as a joke, the vast majority of the audience would have se- 
cured for Mrs. Dexter a fair hearing, and have protected her from any 
annoyance. The attention which the young woman, whose part in the 
proceedings we have detailed, met, is a sufficient exempliiication ef ihis 
fact.— London Chronicle, 30th ult. 

—_— s>-_— 

An ELEcTionEERING SpeEcH.—AS the time of election approaches, 
our candidates may perhaps find something available in the following 
‘model speech,” delivered by Mr. Daniel R. Russell, the Union can- 
didate for Auditer, at the late election in Mississippi. Swan was his 
competitor, and the Secession candidate, and, according to the Tusca- 
loosa Monitor, from whence we get the report, he was sorely puzzled 
for an appropriate reply. The speech is a rare specimen of American 
humour : 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen: I rise—but there's ro use of telling you 
that; you know I am up as wellas Ido. I ama modest man—very— 
but I have never lost a ricayune by it in my life. Being a scarce 
commodity among candidates, I thought I would mention it, for fear if 
I didn’t you never would hear it. 

‘* Candidates are generally considered as nuisances, but they are not; 
they are the politest men in the world, shake you by the hand, ask you 
how’s your family, what’s the prospect for crops, &c , and I am the po- 
litest man there is in the state. Davy Crockett says the politest man 
he ever saw when he asked a man to drink turned his back so that he 





might drink as much as he pleased. I beat that all hollow; I give a 





man a chance to drink twice if he wishes, f, 
around, but shut my eyes. I am not only the potas eee ee 
best electioneerer. You ought to see me shaking hands with the oa 
ations—the pump-handle and pendulum, the cross-cut and ~ heen 
waggle. Iunderstand the science perfectly, and if any of the pa 7 e- 
candidates wish soytpenm they must call on me. ay 
‘‘ Fellow citizens, I was born—if I hadn’t been I w » 
a candidate; but I am going to tell you where : twas Ae Lance been 
but ‘twas on the right side of the negro line; yei that’s no com Mimacs 
as the negroes are mostly born on the sameside. I started in t € world 
as poor as a church mouse, yet I came honestly by my poverty for I 
inherited it; and if I did start poor, no man can say but that i h 
held my own remarkably weil. ad 
“ Candidates generally tell you, if you think they are qualified, X¢ 
Now,I don’t ask your thoughts; I ask your votes. Why, there’s ho. 
thing to think of, except to watch and see that Swan’s name is not pa 
your ticket. If so, think to scratch it offand put mineon I am cer- 
tain that I am competent, for who had ought to know better than | do? 
Nobody. I will allow that Swan is the best Auditor in the state—that 
is, till I am elected; then perhaps it’s not proper for me to sa an 
thing more. Yet, as an honest man, I am bound to say that I believe 
it’s a grievous sin to hide any thing from my fellow citizens ; therefore 
I say that it’s my private opinion, publicly expressed, that I’ll make 
the best Auditor ever in the United States. 
«Tis not for honour I wish to be Auditor, for in my own county I wag 
offered an office that was all honour—Coroner—which I respectfully 
declined. The Auditor's office is worth some $5,000, a year and I am 
in for it like @ thousand of brick. To show my goodness of heart, |’]] 
make this offer to my competitor. I am sure of being elected, and he 
will lose something by the canvass; therefore, I am willing to divide 
equally with him, and make these two offers: I'll take the salary, and 
peeaay have the honour; or he may have the honour, and I'll take the 
salary. 
‘* In the way of honours I have received enough to satisfy me for life. 
I went out to Mexico, ate pork and beans, slept in the rain and mud, 
and swallowed every thing except live Mexicans. If ordered to « go,” 
I went ; “‘ charge,” I charged; ‘* break for the chaparral,” you had 
better believe 1 beat a quarter nag in doing my duty. 
“*My competitor, Swan, is a bird of golden plumage, who has been 
swimming for the last four years in the Auditor’s pond, at $5,000 
year. 1am for rotation. I want to rotate him out, and to rotate my- 
selfin. There's plenty of room for him to swim outside of that pond: 
—" pop in your votes for me, I'll pop him out, and pop my- 
self in 
“T am for a division of labour. Swan says he has to work all the 
time, with his nose down to the public grindstone. Four years must 
have ground it toa pint. Poor fellow, the public ought not to insist 
on having the handle of his mug ground c/ean off. I have a large, full- 
grown, and weill-blown nose, red as a beet and tough as sole leather. 
I rush to the post of duty. I offer it up as a sacrifice I clap it on 
the grindstone. Fellow-citizens’ grind away—grind till I holler enuff, 
and that will be some time first, for I’1l hang like grim death to a dead 
African. 
‘*Time’s most out, Well, I like to forgot to tell you my name. It’s 
Daniel—for short, Dan, Not a handsome name, for my parents were 
poor people, who lived where the quality appropriated all the nice 
names; therefore they had to take what was left and divide round 
among us; but it’s as handsome as I am——D. Russell. Remember, 
every one of you, that it’s not Swan. 
Iam sure to be elected; so, one and all, great and small, short and 
tall, when you come down to ‘Jackson, after the election, stop at the 
Auditor’s office ; the latch string always hangs out; enter without 
knocking ; take off your things and make yourself at home. 
[Dan crawfished out of the stand, bobbing his head like a tip-up, 
amid the cheers for ‘‘ Dan,” ‘* A D-m Russell,” and Young ‘ Davy 
Croekett.]—Evening Post. 





CentrAL Asta.—The German Constitutional Gazette contains the 

following article on the complication, of which Central Asia is at this 

moment the theatre :—-‘* Twelve years ago the Persian army, directed 
by agents of Russia, was repulsed under the walls of Herat, and Eng- 
land undertook the fatal expedition to Cabul, led either by ambition, 
or by a desire to put an end to the Russian influence on the frontiers of 
India. Russia accepted the challenge, and marched an expedition 
against Khiva. The two rivals accordingly gave each other a rendez- 
vous in the plains of Bactriana, for had the English succeeded iresta- 

blishing themselves in Cabul, andthe Russians in Khiva, the pulis of 

the Baskirs and Cossacks would have soon come to blows. But both 

expeditions failed, and when England had avenged the honour of her 
arms by a new expedition, and vigorously chastised the Affghans, she 
definitively withdrew her armies from the country toachieve more easy 
and useful conquests in Scinde and the Punjab. Russia alone did not 
renounce her plans, and waited an opportunity toexecutethem. The 
first object of the Cabinet of St. Petersburg was tosubject to her domin- 
ation the eastern coast of the Caspian Sea, in order to obtain a point 
d’appui for future operations, and secure supplies, reinforcements, and 
a means of retreat, in case of reverse. With that view, Russia erected 
forts on different points and placed garrisons in them. She then open- 
ed negotiations with tae Turkomans. The Kerghises readily consented 
to recognize the white Czar for their master. By similar mancuvres, 
pursued with perseverance during several years, the Russian domina- 
tion extended to Lake Aral, the Siedarja, and the frontiers of Turkis- 
‘an. Russia thus acquired a basis for moreimportant undertakings, 
when a favourable opportunity should offer itself. Now the moment 
has arrived, and she is preparing to profit by it. The death of the 
Khan of Herat gave the signal of a war of succession, in which Persia 
has engaged, and will, in all probability, as she did in 1838, invoke 
once more the assistance of Russia. In the meantime the Russians, u0- 
der the pretext of an incursion of the Turkomans, landed a body of 
troops on the southern coast of the Caspian Sea, whieh is now marching 
towards Herat. General Perowski, me notwithstanding the fatal re- 
sult of the expedition to Khiva, is considered as one of the ablest gen- 
erals of Russia, has resumed the chief command of the Russian forces 
in the Government of Orenburg. Should be march alone, or 1m con- 
junction with a Persian army towards Herat, it will be easy for him, 
if provided with a sufficient artillery, to reduce that fortress, where 
he will not meet this time a Pottinger. Will England remain an 1mpas- 
sive spectator of events which threaten to shake, at no distant perio®, 
her empire in India? We do not believe it, and we are convinced that 
ere long we shall hear of measures adopted by the British Government. 





THE Quickest VoyaGE To Cuina.—The Chrysolite, a clipper ships 
built at Aberdeen by the Messrs. Hall for the Liverpool and China 
trade, has just made the voyage from Liverpool to Anjeer in 80 days. 
This is the quickest voyage on record. The Oriental made the oe 
passage out in 89 days, and that was without precedent; but, for the 
present, the Chrysolite has the palm. This ship, we understand, Was 
built expressly to contest the voyage with the Oriental, and no expense 
was spared on her to make her worthy of the British name. ss 
we believe, of 500 tons burden, per register, but carries nearly * . 
tons of tea, and this is the desideratum which this new build has ~ 
ized, and which promises soon to be generally adopted. It is = of 
years since the Aberdeen bow was invented by the Messrs. Hal tes 
that city, and its history is highly creditable to the private enterpr! 
of the city. The facts are simply these,—In the year 1839 a company 
was formed in Aberdeen to run a class of superior sailing vessels ? 
opposition to the steamboats of the Aberdeen and London Steam eo 
gation Company ; they applied to the Messrs. Hall to construct @ _ : 
for a fast schooner; those gentlemen suggested a deviation from - 
ordinary form, and showed also that by the new law of tonnage jo t 
surement the properties of fast sailing and large tonnage burden ml 
be combined. They proposed to run the stern out so as to — ea 
semble?) the cutwater, and to make the floor and run in proportie ted 
the sharpness of the bow. The vessel built on this model vieed over 
and rigged pretty much after the channel fashion, and surprise ‘aher> 
body by the quickness of the voyages which she made between =f 
deen and London. Three other vessels were built on the = P hi- 
and thenceforward the Aberdeen bow was a triumph in nava varing 
tecture. Since then Messrs. Hall have built 50 vessels, nog es 
about 30,000 tons per register; they were for owners In ne ot 
pool, Leith, China, and India; and it is a remarkable fact, ¢ prioasly 
one of these ships has been wrecked or cast ashore, OF 7 cies they 
damaged, although they have been all constantly at sea d the bow: 
were built. The other shipbuilders there have also adopte he stocks 
and vessels for the Indian and China trade are turned saa we best 
almostevery month. These clippers have repeatedly outsa! ~* goon 
ships in the British nayy; and it is to be hoped that they 








ife an 
supersede the common model—now the cause of a great logs of life 
property.— Aberdeen letter, Times. 
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Computsory MupiArKinc.—On Wednesday afternoon last, @ gen- 
deman of this place embarked on board of his pleasure- boat, nny a 
ied by another gentleman, his wife, and two other married ladies he 
mughter, and proceeded under canvas to Millbrook, where they la 7 
enjoyed for a few hours a ramble in the delightful walks of tha 
* hbourhood, until the moon shone forth, reminding them of home 
‘ which they embarked about seven in the evening, the wind Hage 
red h from the east, and in tacking off Mr. Chubb’s rope walk t y 
ee on the mud on South Down; when their exertions to get = 
Crt afloat proved unavailing. The screams and consternation of - 
iadies at the idea of remaining there till“ daylight did appear, boone 
~o their aid a well-known veteran, who lost his legs in one of the nav 
engagements, and who now plies as a waterman, but as his ae = 
ot fast in the mud and he could not reach them within fifty yar “re 
was over-persuaded to walk through the mud, in order to lend them we 
rsonal assistance in pushing the boat off; but unfortunately m 
yeight pressing upon his wooden legs, he was inextricably fixed —_ 
assistance could reach him, so the two gentlemen before alluded to ge 
overboard, leaving the ladies for the present all alone, * though not in 
their glory,” to take care of themselves. They succeeded in dragging 
the man on stumps to the shore, and proceeded to a house in the — 
bourhood, and the good woman therein kindly lent them a large. yee 
ing tray, to which a rope was attached, which was taken alongside the 
hoat, and a lady placed therein, the parties on shore dragging the tray 
through the mud, till she could be safely landed ; the same operation 
was pursued with reference to the other ladies, the two gentlemen ac- 
companying them to steady the tray, to preveat au upset. They = 
doned the boat for the night, and proceeded to the next house, w ‘= 
after cleaning themselves, in order that they might be recognised y 
their relatives, engaged a waterman, who landed them at the Admiral’s 
Head at about half-past two in the morning, and where most anxious 
inquiries had been made by their relatives as to their safety. The par- 
ties being of the highest respectability, more than ordinary interest 
was experienced at their long absence from home beyond the anticipated 
time of their arrival.—P/ymouth (England) paper, 20th ult. 





EnGuisnh INTERPRETATION oF InisH Eriquetre.—My father now 
amused himself in writing cards to his intended guests, including the 
English officer who had been mentioned by Jack Walsh. A card was 
despatched to him in the customary style of our Milesian invitations, 
which, for the benefit of our readers on the Eastern side of the Irish 
sea, I transcribe—* The O’Carroll and Madame Carroll present their 
compliments to Major and Mrs, Bullman, and request the honour of 
their company to dinner at five o’clock on Thursday next. 

“Castle Carroll, Monday.” 

It so fell out that Bullman, who, being a stranger, was perfectly 
wacquainted with the style assumed by the representatives of ancient 
(eltic families, was extremely perplexed by my father’s hereditary de- 
signation. Prior to answering the card, he chanced to meet Bodkin, 
whom he slightly knew, and to whom he immediately applied for in- 
formation. ‘‘ This is the oddest thing, Mr. Bodkin!” said the Major ; 
“]T have got an invitation from a gentleman who does not call himself 
Mister, but prefixes The to his name; and his lady is Madame. Can 
you explain it all?” ; - 

“Oh dear, yes!” replied Bodkin ; ‘it is the universal custom in this 
part of the world ; and if you wish to pay a particular compliment, the 
rule is, that you must adopt precisley the same style yourself in your 
reply.” 

r Gertainly, whatever is right,” said the unsuspecting Mayor; ‘I 
vish to conform to tke etiquette of the country in everything.” 

Acting under the treacherous instructions of Bodkin, the Major 
wrote the following answer: ‘‘The Bullman and Madame Bullman 
present their compliments to Mr. and Mrs. O’Carroll, and will have 
the honour of accepting their invitation to dinner on Thursday next.” 

Words are indeed faint to describe my father’ srage on receiving this 
answer. He stamped, stormed, and swore the English rascal should 
pay for his audacious insult: ‘‘How dares he ridicule my hereditary title 
vith his rascally Bullman parody? The fellow shall fight me in the 
= since my evil fate confines me to the house.”— The Gentleman in 

et. 


_lwe Crapie or Harmony.—W. S. Mount, the comic painter, who 
isvell known to his friends as a musical genius, of no ordinary preten- 
tins, has lately invented a new violin, of which he gives following cha- 
acteristic description in a letter to a friend: <«M y late uncle, Micah 
Hawkins, (author of the first opera ever written in this country, called 
lhe Saw Mill, or Yankee Trick, and President of the Euterpean Societ, 
a New York,) used to say that every fiddler should make his own fide 
dle. So, acting upon words that were uttered years ago, I have brought 
out one from a design I made last winter. I call my new instrument of 
music, the cradle of harmony, and sometimes a hollow-back fiddle. It is 
powerful, soft and brilliant in its tone—a quality so much sought after 
by great masters. How it would gratify Ole Bull to see it! and I fancy 
that Antonius Straduarius and Jacob Steines, of old, would rub their 
hands if they could be raised up to view the simplicity of its construc- 
tion. It is in shape like a violin case, with round corners; broad at 
one end and narrow at the other. The holes are straight, and parallel 
tothesides. The belly, or sounding board, is convex; the back con- 
cave, which makes the vibration more active, and the tone more firm 
and pure, like the clarionet or flute. Looking at the violin at the large 
end, it has the appearance of an arch or bridge. The sound post is 
scant one inch and a quarter in height; length of strings from the nut 
to the top of the bridge, thirteen inches. The back, belly, and sides 
are formed of three pieces only. It takes twenty-four parts to complete 
this style of instrument, while the violin of Cremona, when complete, 
takes fifty-eight pieces, and the expense of making one-third less. The 
variations which I have made in this violin would answer for all others, 
such as tenors, violincello, and basses. I designed this instrument for 
my own pleasure, as I was desirous of having a different violin from 
any in existence. It ra to be the favourite of every one who has 
seen and heard it.”--Evening Post. 


-_e_—_— 





A Revoturion in Corron Spinninc.—A model machine, recentiy 
patented by Mr. Kirkman, of Liverpool, is spoken of by the London 
Papers, a8 perhaps the most important improvement since the days of 
Arkwright, and bids fair to create a perfect revolution in cotton, wool, 
and flax spinning. It exemplifies a new principle, and in a great mea- 
‘ure supersedes the old. The machinery is very simple an inexpen- 
‘ve, and will produce more yarn, of a much better quality, inthe same 
‘pace, and with the same power. By this new principle Mr. Kirkman 
Pr ‘esses and does actually put, a regular and permanent twist in rov- 

-» and yarns; bothends being held fast, and neither end of the rov- 

“°rvern turning round. This, we believe, has hitherto been held, 
‘Ye hy practical men (but practical men once decried the steam- engine) 
4 physical impossibility, to be placed in the same category as perpetual 
Poe In worsted spinning, the importance and superiority of Mr. 

irkman’s process will be more manifest than in cotton-spinning, the 
staple, being longer, requires less twist, and, with a never-failing inde- 
pendent taking-up power, any quantity of work desired may be taken 
ou with the greatest possible regularity. 

We understand our Transatlantic cousins have cast an eye on Mr. 
nme 8 Specification, and that on the representations of the United 
pa Commissioner to Mr. Abbott Lawrence, the drawings have been 
- mitted to that gentleman, who has thought them worthy of a direct 

‘nuunication to Washington on the subject. As in the case of all 
on which supersede, or radically simplify more complicated 
bs ea the present invention may remain a long time very sparingly 
sek - Itcertainly promises a larger profit to the manufacturer and 
: ann and better erticle to the consumer ; but it is impossible that 
labome® which effects so large a saving in wages should not alarm the 

tT market and cause hesitation in employers.—European Times. 





Tae Arrican SLAVER’s Dopgr.—A 
P 4 . -—A correspondent from the const 
vies narrates the following successful trick of a slaver in escaping 
e British cruiser :—‘ It is said two full slavers have lately es- 
lees re Lagos, a Sardinian, and another, a Spaniard, from Porto 
oc with 300 and 500 respectively. The Lagos fellow escaped by 
ont y clever trick ; he saw the Prometheus steam-sloop, Commander 
‘ie. cating in, and was then in the act of hoisting his water casks 
€ captain, however, bolted off toa merchant skipper who was 


kn aa ——s 
tbe legitimately taking in a boat load of palm oil, end fora 
$300 ts for a few hours. The 


induced him to exchange boa 
Steamer came in "b i ‘i i 
pe aad » boarded him, and seeing him busil i i 
ona oil, stood off again ; he then finished his Soeslcllingn nat the 
dag —. board, and bolted in the night. Prometheus came ‘in next 
: ound him non est inventus. If the accounts be true from Bra- 


7il, he will requi 
tet equire as much tact to get them land : : 
“pping them.” —United Service Gazette. anded as he displayed in 


A Racine Cuaracrer.—Amongst the many odd vehicles which 

before the era of railways used to be seen at Doncaster during the race 

week, none attracted more attention than the unique set-out of Mr. 

James Hurst, of Raweliffe, whose singular eccentricities made him 

« the observed of all observers.” He was a very regular attendant at 

the Doncaster Races, and was for many years one of the chief notabili- 

ties of the meeting. He avowed great hostility to all Government 

measures as far as regarded the levying of aw. and by every ingen- 

jous method which he could devise avoided the payment of direct and | 
indirect taxes. He had kind of drag constructed with four light | 
wheels of equal size, of very rude workmanship. The body of the 

vehicle was composed of hazel sticks platted and secured by cord ; it 

had a head about the height of a phaeton, which was covered with com- 

mon check bed furniture. He had a curtain of similar materials, which 

shaded his face from the sun. His man servant used to sit on the 

bottom of the carriage, which was drawn by one horse. He wore a 

lambskin coat and hat, anda pair of plaid trousers. His shoes were of 
a very curious workmanship, the soles being made of cork, an inch 

thick, and shod with iron. At one time, in order to avoid paying the 

taxes upon horses, he drove two mules, and was occasionally accom- 

panied by a wolf, secured under the carriage A achain. At other 

times he was attended by a fox. He also possessed a learned pig, which 

he had taught to find game, and stand whilst he shot. In these sport- 

ing excursions he was accompanied by a boy, on a mastiff dog, carrying 

a game bag. For several seasons he hunted with the Badsworth hounds, 

riding a bull, which he had taught to carry him. For many years he 

had a coffin in his house, which was fitted up and used as & cupboard, 

and in which he was interred at his death, according to his desire.— 

Doncaster Chronicle. 





Encusn v. ARAB Horses.—About eighteen months ago, Abbas 
Pacha, Governor of Egypt, challenged the Jockey Club to run their 
English horses against the Arabs for the sum of from £5,000 to £50,000, 
optional to either party, allowing also a start of 300 yards to the Eng- 
lish horses, the distance to be 10 miles. This challenge was not accept- 
ed by the Jockey Club, nor did they publish it, consequently the Vice- 
roy concluded they were afraid to meet him, In consequence of the 
above challenge of the Governor of Egypt many parties may be anxious 
to know what an English thorough-bred horse can do amongst 
Arabs. An Hungarian officer, attached to the staff of General suyon, 
writing from Damascus, in Syria, says :—*‘ General Guyon’s English 
mare is thorough-bred, out of Hindostan, by Lightfoot ; she was brought 
from England in 1848, and is now 34 years old. We have often made 
excursions, and frequently come in contact with the Bedouins, owners 
of the finest Arab horses. Frequently races have been got up, when 
the English mare has been successful. The Bedouins insist upon her 
being an Arab mare, though they are rather puzzled at her size, as she 
stands 16 hands 1 inch. ee what I have seen of her performances, 
I think a well-trained English horse would beat any Arab whatever, 
and in any way. General Guyon’s mare, when only a year and a half 
old, went through the campaign in Hungary in 1849, so she has been 
well worked, though, of course, not trained for racing.” —Vorth British 
Daily Mail. 

Tue QUEEN IN THE HiGHLANDs.—Her Majesty and his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert attended divine service on Sunday morning in the 
parish church of Crathie. The service was performed by the Rev. Dr. 
William Muir, one of her Majesty’s chaplains in Scotland. It is stated 
that one old Highland woman hastened from a great distance to the 
church, expecting to hear Lord John Russell preach, having heard that 
he was the prime minister of England. 
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White to play and Checkmate in three moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 149, 


1 Bto K 2ch. K tks R. 
2RtoK6ch. K to Q 4. 
3 Bto QB 4 checkmate. 


To CoRRESPONDENTS.—W.P. We are pleased to hear of the intended for- 
mation of a Chess Club in Brooklyn; but as regards constitution the best advice 
we can give you is to have it as simple as may be—to get as many subscribers as 
you can, aud don’t let them forget to pay up their subscriptiuns.—D. J. Always 
glad to hear from you, your last Problem (above printed) is admirable indeed. 

—_———_=>—_—_—. 


Nice Distrncrions—W catHER—AGE—FiGURE.—A morning walk- 
ing dress of gray coutil de soie, the basquines trimmed with blue and 
gray fluted ribbon. The skirt is simply trimmed with twelve gradu- 
ated flounces. The front of the body is open, showing the small blue 
taffetas waistcoat, buttoned to the throat with silver hanging buttons. 
The sleeves have broad turned back cuffs, with under sleeves of cam- 
bric, fastened round the wrists by a band of English work. 

For clouded days, the redingote of violet colored taffetas is in great 
request, with its body sleeves and two sides of the skirt trimmed with 
an elegant embroidery ; this embroidery is composed of leaves of velvet, 
diminishing gradually from the bottom of the skirt to the waist. The 
velvet is a deeper shade than the dress, and is fastened with a thick 
cord round each leaf. A waistcoat accompanies this redingote. 

We have noticed at an evening party, two young ladies in white or- 
gandi, with graduated tucks to the waist. The half high body drawn 
at the waist and spreading over the chest with a narrow lace placed 
flat round the top. Short sleeves showing a second small sleeve, edged 
with a lace to match that on the body. The coiffure was two branches 
of white coral, fastened behind at the nape of the neck¥ and falling over 
the shoulder. This coiffure is exceedingly pretty with black hair. A 
white taffetas scarf with deep fringe was thrown carelessly over the 
shoulders. Swedish leather, half long gloves, black velvet bracelets 
with floating ends, a Marie Thérese pocket handkerchief, with bouquets 
of lilies and roses splendidly embroidered, enhanced the good taste of 
this elegant toilette. 

A young slender lady wore a robe of black pou/t de soie with bouquet 
of roses embroiderod in silk. Over the very low body, a canezou of 
black lace, with basquines and pagodes sleeves. A beautiful black 
lace cap, trimmed with a long feather of jet and light foliage. A mag- 
nificent scarf, worked in gold and silver, completed this toilette. 

Ancther dress was of taffetas d’ Italie, with wreaths of lilies. Open 
body, d@ /a Louis XV., with crossings of fluted pink ribbon, accompanied 
by a berthe of Alengon of a new shape. This berthe, after covering 
the back, and a part of the sleeves, is sloped heart fashion to the waist ; 
it then runs round the waist, increasing in width behind, forming a 
rich basquine, and falling gracefully over the plaits of the skirt, 
This novelty is called berthe chatelaine. The coiffure was 2 branch of 





half opened lilies, fastened by a pin of pearls and emeralds formi 
lily.—La Follet. as _ —_— 


the 








Tue SusMaRIne TELEGRAPH.—By means of substituting a coil of 


gutta percha for @ distance of about half a mile in lieu of cable, which 
was shortcoming to that extent, the communication between coast and 
coast has now been completed. The gutta percha coil is joined on to 
the cable out at sea, where its extremity is secured to a buoy, but it is 
very questionable whether this contrivance can ve anything but tempo- 
rary. 
additional cable required was, it is understood, 
moters, and there is very little doubt that, in order to make the sea line 
of communication intact and integral, this will have to be done. 


Yesterday the question of manufacturing the short amount of 


iscussed by the pro- 


The 
rcha that now connects the cable at the buoy with the French 


tta 

Coast ad fortunately been sent ever in a coil of four miles for inland 
use before the expedition started, and so far came in opportunely. The 
cable, in addition to the buoy already mentioned, is secured to a second 
buoy about a mile and a-half off the coast. The principal injury, if 
any, the cable is surmised to have sustained is at a “ join,” where the 
wire layers are welded, about mid-channel, when the Blazer was 10 or 
12 miles out, and when the strain and stormy time first commenced.— 
The process of drawing the cable up and re-delivering it in a more di- 
rect line is not likely to be attempted. The crew, as they were towed 
up from Calais to Woolwich on board the Blazer, where she is now in 
dock, encountered a tremendous passage. 
Hutchins in command, left Calais with the Blazer at 6 o’clock on Friday 
evening, and arrived in Margate Roads at 2 o’clock a.m. The junction 
of the cable with the French telegraphs is understood to be proceeding, 
and also the connexion between the South Foreland, some four miles, 
and the telegraph-office of the South-Eastern Railway Company in Do- 
ver, which will at once give a through telegraphic communication with 
the continent.— Times, 30th ult. 


The Black Eagle, Captain 


Tue ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY AND THE HiGH CHURCH Parry. 


—A correspondent says :—‘‘ Some days since it was stated that the 


Archbishop of Canterbury had determined on proceeding ecclesiastically 
against certain clergymen in his diocese who have persisted in perform- 


ing the services of their churches in a manner opposed to his Grace’s 


wishes. That step has now beentaken. Mr. Barber, the Archbishop’s 


apparitor, has waited upon the parties, and served them with ‘ monitions’ 


(a sort of ecclesiastical writ), the result of which will be that if they do 
not within a given time abandon the practices of which his Grace com- 
plains, they will be cited to the Court of Arches to defend their con- 
duct; a course of proceeding which, if adverse to them, will entail en- 


ormous expenses upon them, and, in all probability, result in suspen- 
sion from their benefices. 


Owing to absence from their oe by some 
of the incumbents, the archbishop’s apparitor has not been able to serve 
all the monitions; but he expects to be able to do so in the course of a 
few days.” — Sun, 29th ult. 


Brairisn Caprrau in British AND IrntsH Raitways.—By the re- 
turns of the Railway Commissioners it appears that on the Ist day of 
1850 the total amount of capital which had been expended on the rail- 
ways was 220,000,000/. sterling. But this sum included a certain un- 
ascertained amount absorbed by the railways then in progress, which 
the commissioners roughly estimated at 20,000,000/. This, with anoth- 
er small deduction, left 197,500,000/. chargeable to the railways at that 
date in operation. But on the other hand, it is to be considered that 
railways, after they are opened, continue for a considerable time to ab- 
sorb capital before they attain the entire completion. ¢ 


Wy.uv’s Map or THE Proposep Raitway To Inpra.—The Leviathan 
Geographer has issued a small chart, showing the course of the propo- 
sed railway, connecting Bombay with Ostend, in a line unbroken, ex- 
cept by the narrow Bosphorus. From the opposite bank to Constan- 
tinople it proceeds through Asia Minor to Aleppo, and follows the 
stream of the Euphrates to Bassora, whence it skirts the Persian Gulf 
and the seacoast of Beloochistan, striking southward to Surat and Bom- 
bay; being the course recommended by Mr. Alexander F. Campbell 
to the Directors of the East India Company in the year 1845. There 
is certainly nothing impossible in the scheme ; its main features can be 
clearly seen by an inspection of this neat little map. 

Monument To WorpswortTH.—A monument to the memory of the 
poet Wordsworth has been erected in Grasmere Church, and it bears 
the following inscription: -“ 4 os momners ai heed wine wf Al. 
a true philosopher and poet, who by the special gift an - 
mighty God, Thether al Gintouseuten aan oF nature, failed not to lift 
up the heart to holy things, Tired not of maintaining the cause of the 
poor and simple; and so, in perilous times, was raised up to be a chief 
minister, not only of noblest poesy, but of high and sacred truth. The 
memorial is placed here by his friends and neighbours, in testimony of 
respect, affection, and gratitude.”—Carlisle Journal. 








THe New Apreat Uourt in CHANCERY.—From and after to- 
morrow (Wednesday) the following clause in the New Chancery Act 
will take effect :—‘‘ From and after the first of October, 1951, all the 
jurisdiction of the High Court of Chancery in England which is now 
possessed and exercised by the Lord Chancellor of the said Court of 
Chancery, and all powers, authorities, and duties, as well ministerial 
as judicial, incident to such jurisdictiou, now exercised and performed 
by the Lord Chancellor, shall and may be had, exercised, and perfor- 
med by the said Court of Appeal.”— T'imes, 30th ult. 





ANGLING IN THE SERPENTINE.—SaturpDAy, P.M. Piscator, No. 1. 
‘Had ever & bite, Jim ?”—Piscator, No. 2.” Not yet—I only come here 
last Wednesday !”—Punch. 


Mere Cuitp’s PLay.—The performances of the little Batemans, 
under the management of Barnum.—Jbid. 





Query.—Why is Hobbs like Rammohun Roy ?—Because he has at- 
tacked the belief in Bramah.—/Jbid. 





FURNI SHED APARTMENTS to let for single gentlemen, with or without board 
in an English family, 77 President Street, South Prooklyn, three minutes walk from 


Hamilton Ferry, octl8s—lIt 





YOUNG LADY compmtent to instruct in the usual branches of an English education, 
Freuch, Italian, and the Piano-Forte, is desirous of acting as Governess in a famil 

where the children are under fourteen years of age. She would have no objection to travel 

The South preferred. Reference given. Address M, G 63 Franklin St. octls—lLt 





BOARDING. 


N ENGLISH LADY with her two Neices desire quiet and genteel Boarding and 
Lodging in a respectable family up tuwn. 
Apply to Mrs. H., 
At Mr. Bailliere’s, 290 Broadway, Bookseller. 





ROF. HOWS is prepared toresume his ELOCUTIONARY CLASSES, in Schools,. 
and with private puplis, and can with entire confidence offer his services to profes- 
stonal St udents and others desirous of acquiring a thoroughly natural style of Elocution, 
especially adapted for practical purposes. 
TERMS. 


FOR SCHOOLS— 


Two Lessons per week of one hour ¢ach, for the school year $200 
Twenty Lessons, - - : ms é a > 5 > a é - 50 
PRIVATE CLASSES OR SINGLE PUPILS. 

Evening Classes. number unlimited, 25 lessons, - - : - - 100 
Private pupils, 2v lessons, - - « : ° - ° ; ° 35 

es “6 10 MAME «§ oc “ot & 6 . 2 ao eee Ieee 25 


Prot. Hows will give, during the coming season, Coirses of Shakspearean and Miscel- 
laneous Readings, in family circles, consistiag of tiree Readings to the course, for $50. 
Payment invariably in advance. 

5 Cottage Place, New York, Sept. 6, 1851. 





OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP ATLANTIC, Caps 
James West.—This Steamship will depart with che Mails for Europe positively 
on Saturday, October the 25th, at 12 o'clock, i from her berth at the foot of Canal street. 
No berth secured until paid for, 
All letters and papers must pags through the Post Office 
Por freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer PAC 1/1 IC will suceeed the ATLANTIC, and sail on the 8th November. 





COMFORT FOR TENDER FEBT. 
THE PANNUS CORIUM BOOTS AND SHOEs, 








Are for ease and comfort in walking, softness and elasticity to the feet, combined with the 
durability of leather. Those who have tender feet, arising from Corns, Bunions, Gout, 


Chilblains, Distortion of the toes, &c., will oa trial, admit their at superiority over 
leather: they receive the most brilliant polish from common blacking. They never draw 
the feet even in the warmest weather, and will not get hard or crack. They are softer 


easier, lighter, aid more elastic than any shoes ever offered, 
R. GEO. HALL, 
3 ASTOR HOUSE, BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK, , 








2 Wellington Street, Strand, Lon jon. se p37—4t. 
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October 18 
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G. P. PUTNAM WILL PUBLISH 


ON WEDNESDAY, 
ST. LEGER; or THE THREADS OF LIFE. By R. B. Kimball. The Fourth Edition 
12mo. cloth. 


“« We have read it with a more absorbed interest than has been awakened by any fiction 
that has come under our notice for a long time "—| Phila. Evening Bulletin. 

_ “ Full of thought and sentiment, of a thoroughly original cast.”—{Com. Adv.] 

« Abounding m the most thrilling interest in narrative and maxim.”—| Metropolis. | 

‘The book exhibits much power un the part of the author.”—; Boston Times.] ’ 

a Soma many beautiful thoughts, expressed in an agreeable manner.”—Cambridge 
Chronicle. 

‘The best novel ever written by an American. By the belletrist and men of refined taste, 
St. Leger will always be regarded as # standard work of extraordivary power.”--[ Draw- 
tng Room Journal.| 

ON THURSDAY, 
MRS. CLARKE’S HEROINES OF SHAKSPEARE, Parts IX and X, completing the 
Second Series. Lllustrated with Engravings on Steel. 

“ % series of admirable tales, by a gifted lady. Her style hag a quaintuess adapted to her 
subject; and she evinces such a deep insight of the ideas and the structures of Shakspeare’s 
dramas, that her delighiful stories seem but a development of his creations.”—[- 
Advertiser. 


ON FRIDAY, 
NEW DRAWING !.ESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. By Ben 
ing Cards.”—This series consists of Seventy-two C 
Pi 


in H. Coe, Author of * Draw- 
giving progressive Lessons. 


00. 
AL work proposes e method by which all the members of a large class are taught to 
to draw at once with neatness, unitormity and accuracy. 





LITTELL’S LIVING AWE.—Ne. 388. 12 1-2 Cents. 


1. Southey’s Life and Correspond »—Edinbur gh Review. 
2. Eagles,— Bentley's Miscellany. 
3. Life of Chal »—Spectator. 
4. Crebillon, the French Aschylus,—F'raser’s Magazine, 
5. Companions of my Solitude,—Eelectic Review. 
4. The Work of the World,—Household Words, 
7. The Yankees called for,—N. Y. Evening Post. 
& Person»! History of Charles I1,—Tait’s Magazine. 
9. Bayard Taylor,—Boston Transcript. 
10. State of Europe,—-Morning Chronicle, Times, and Spectator. 
ll. United States and Cuba,— Times. 
12. The Bloody Hand in Ireland,—Spectator. 
Suort ArticLes: The Poorer Clazses in England untaxed; Orange Trees in the 
rden ofthe Tuileries ; American Fiety Abroad; Poisonous Saturations under 
Towns; American Daguerreoty pes. 
New Books. 
CH” A New Volume has just commenced. 


“The snbscriber to the Living Age, in effect is a subscriber for all the periodicals of 
Europe, for the most interesting of their articles are republished in this work.” 


Published weekly at Six Dollars ayear, by E. LITTELL & CO., Bosten. 











CHARLES SCRIBNER 


HAS NOW READY 


Yssemwms, OR. THE ATTACHE 1N SPAIN—including « Brief Excursion into 
tne Empire of Morocco, By John E. Warren.—1i vol. i2mo. 

“The book is full of incidents, told in rather a lively manner, and withdue sensibility to 
the romantic scenery, as wel! as to the romantic history of Spain.”—[N. Y. Eve. Post. 

“ A series of most instructive chapters written in the flowing, graceful style which cha- 
racterises all the productions of his pen.’—{ Daily Times 

“This volume, written in a happy veia, and under circumstances which enabled Mr. 
Warren to fiud access to the beat society. its au hor seems, wiile in the prosecution of 
other duties, to heve been in search of adventure, and his descriptions are graphic and 
interesting. —| Albany Evening Journal.] 

“The history of Spain is almost one continued romance, and its people in their customs 
and manners still present to the traveller a series of the most curious and enchanting pic- 
tures. Mr. Warren has sketched these with graphic skill.—| Troy Post | 

“ Endowe®@ wiih a buoyant spirit, he eniered with keen relish into the enjoyment of 
Spanish amusewents and Spanish scenery—he uses pen and pencil with gracefulness and 
his, sketches are pretty picwres, which afford a fair specimen of what Spain is. —[ Philade!- 
phia Presbyterian.} 

“A quick observer and a racy writer, he conveys to the reader, in a most happy manner, 
an idea of the characteristics of the country and the customs of ie people.”—| Portland 


ette 
“He has given us a daguerreotype of that siugularly romantic country and people, in a 
style at once lucid, lively, and readable.—| Providence J ournai.] F — 


INDICATIONS OF THE CREATOR: Or, the Natural Evidences of Final Cause. By 
George Tayior. 1 vol. i2mo. 
INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF A PASTOR. By Rev. Wm. Wisner, D. D. 1 vol. }2-mo. 


THE EPOCH OF THE CREATION—the Scripture Doctrine contrasied with the Geo- 
loge Theory, by Eleazer Lord. With an Introduciion by Rev. R. N. Dickinson, D. D. 
vol. 12mo. 


UNCLE FRANK’S HOME STORIES. By F. C. Woodworth. 6 vols. Each volume has 

tinted Engravings. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
145 Nessau Street, New York. 
PROF. AL&X. C. BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 

O®*®, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—The facts in relation to this article speak for 

themseives. it has been ten years before the world, witha ty incre sale. 

hout the Union as the best preparation for removing Beurf, Dandruf, and 





it is used 
Pe Dieosegs of ie Scalp, end also for Darkening, Glossing, Siren eetne, ond Promouing 


tle friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swelliags of the Glands, Eraptions, and €x. 
ternal Inflammation. It is kept in the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchants and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, and the Stings and Bi es of Insects. For those encrnstations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Lomedy, and no adult in the babit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the roots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bw ttle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Fam ly Certificates 
and other Tes imonials forwa ded to Progresso BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly. itis the cheapest as 
well as the only reliavle preparation for the Hair and tue skin now before the public. Sold 
in Large Bottles, Price Twenty-Five Cents, at the ° 


PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
For Sale by the Principal Merchants and Draggists throughout the U States and Canada. 
Oct, l—iyr 








J. F, BROWNE & CO., Mekers and Importers of Grand, Sem! Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. 

4, V BSCWEE would eallthe cteation ot admivere Yrvarlety ia yl nd finish.” ‘rom 

e tion com: ow ane 

bision + on che oe cra he is able to produce instruments 
of the saeerance in tone, touch, and mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit pg ularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list ofprices and 
descriptions can fe received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece xp 
be given and received, if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIONT 


AS obtained among Physicians generally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
H ~ member r the Medical I Profession of this city the following testimo — os 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

TrstimoniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases prescribed the medicine which you pre. 

sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“Ithas long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mikd and 
which should combine also the properties which in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
ltzer Aperient. 
-“<In these cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
the asual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
chi , disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
= to children, they have readily taken ‘it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
‘o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup. 
" Signed] GE By 


ORGE T. DEXTER, M. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 
Prepared and sold wholesale and a, by Janne TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 


| ey, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner o 


arren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad. 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. 4 Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
a 40 Gaal ei., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United Staies, 

june 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


T= INSTITUTION combines a large and well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 

Members and Subscribers kave the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
Rooms. 


The Terms are $25 for an ass’ le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus’reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 


ULFEB ASSURANCH. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 
Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 21th July, 1838. 
“A Savines Bank ror THE WIDOW AND THE Oxpaan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London, 
. 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 











MEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, Feastng ©. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay Henry Ladilum. 
Samuel S. Howland, Robert J. Dillon,’ 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr! 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McCullon, 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
beg a7 : ew eg - 
rank exter, . A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consu 
: William Elliott. . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8. Loca Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had free of charge, on epplieation at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 
en f pt coguel is Jape be gee in the bg 1 in the names of three of 
e loca ctora, as trustees—av ways to Assu’ 
{should any eache rise} or otherwize. ~ “¢ cases of disputed claims 
Thirty days are allowed, after each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 





of policy. 
Bartice hereafter assured may 8o effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timete a 
pas one-half the amount annual premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


Medical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., a. 71 Wall Street, and 
ofthe different Local Boards and ‘Agencies, Al! communications to be ad yessed, bh pone 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 








THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


TS COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES ON Lives, whether single or joint 
to sell Annuities,to purchase Reversions,and to transactall business in which the risk of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables have been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enabled, from its small expenditure, and the high rate of interest that money commands in 
Canada, to offer terms of assurance much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 





@{TATE OF NEW YOR«, SECRETARY'S OFFICE, Albany, August 27, 1851. 
Lo the Sheaiff of the city end county of N-w York :— 

Sir—Notice is hereby given that et the general election, to be held in this State, on the 
Tuesday sennecens the first Monvay of November next, the fullowing officers are to be 
elected, t» wit:— 

A Judge of the Court of Appeals, in the place of Samuel A. Foot, 

A Secretary of State, inthe place of Christopher Morgan. 

A Compiroller, in the place of Philo C. Fuller. 

A State Treasurer, in the place of Alvah Hunt. 

An Aitorney General, in the place uf Levi 8. Chatfield. 

A State Engineer and Surveyor, in the place of H+z+kiah C. Seymour. 

A Canal Commissioner, in the place of | harles Cook. 

An Inspector of Siate Prisons in the place of Alexander H. Wells. 

All whose terms of service will expire on the Inst day of December next. 

Also, a Justice of the Supreme Court, for she First Judici«! District, ia the place of James 
G. King, wnose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also a Sevator for the Third Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Se ate Districts, in the place of 
‘ S. Williams, Clarkson Crolius, James W. Beekman, and Edward D. Morgan, 
whose term of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

County officers to be elected for said couaty :— 

Sixteen Members of Assembly. 

, in the placc of Cornelius V. Anderson. 

A Recorder, in the place of Frederick A. Tallmadge. 

Twe Judges of the Superior Court, in the place of Thomas J. Oakley and John L. Mason 

A Judge of the Court of Common Plva-, in the place of Daniel P. Ingraham. 

A Surrogate in the piece of Alexander W. Bradford. 

A Commissioner of Streets and Lamps, in the place of Jacob L. Dodge. 

a Governors of the Alms House, in the pluce of Simeon Draper, and Francis R. 
on. 

All whose terms of service will expire on the last day of December next. 

Also, there is to be elected a Justice for each of the six Judicial Districts into which the 
city of New York is districted, pursuant to Chapter 514 Laws of 1851. 


Yours resgeumtty, 
CHRISTOPHER MORGAN, Secretary of State. 
Suerirr’s Orrice, August 28, 1851. 
I hereby certify that the above is a correct copy of the notice of the general election, to 
be held on the Tuesday succeeding the first Monday of November next, received this day 
f rom the Hon. Christopher Morgan, Secietary of State. 
THOMAS CARNLEY, 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York 
.B. All the public newspapers within this county will please pub ish this notice once in 
-each week untt! the election, and send in tveir bills for advertising the same as 800n as the 
on ig over, so that they may be laid before the Buard uf Supervisors and p.ssed for 
_ payment 





AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


FR THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
eeldom fails to realize the havpiest effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, hat almost ev ry section of the country 
abounds in persons, publiciy known, who have been restored fron alarming and even des- 
perate ofthe lungs, by its use. When once tried, its superiority over every other 
medicine of i's kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and whaee its virtues are known 

he public no longer hesit.te what artidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 
affections of the pulmonary organs which are incident to our climate. And not only in the 
formidable attacks upon the lungs, but for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, &e . and for Children it is the pleasantest and eafest medicine that can be obtained. 
No family should be without it. and those who have used it, never will. 
Read the opinion of te following Geolemen, who wiil be recognized in the various 
sections of country w they are located—each and all as merchants of the first class and 
of the highest character—as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
with an exoerience un imited on the subject of which they epeak. If there 1s any value in 
a> | of experience, see this cate, 
e the und ed, Wholesale Draggists, having been for long acquainted with Ayers 
Cherry Pectoral, hereby certify our belief that it is the best and most effectual remedy for 
ry Complaints, ever offered to the Am+rican am oe And we would from our 
e of its composition, and extensiv usefuiness, cordially commend it to the afflict. 
ed as worthy their best confideace, and with the nrm conviction that it will do for their 
= — can do. 
enshaw, mands & Co , Bosu n, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimo aryland. 
Ladd & 7 Bangor, Maine. Havilund, Harrall & Co., Gannon 3c. Jacob §S. 
7 . it, Michigan. T. M. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Joseph Tucker Mobiie, Alabama. ‘Theodore A. Peck, Bur‘ington, 
Haviland, Risiey & Co, Auzusta, Georgia. Isaac D, James, Trenton, New 
A ; Pittsburg, Penn “lark & Co., Chicagy, [ilinoiw. EB. E. Gay. Bur. 
lin ,lowa. M A. Santos & Son, Norfolk, Virginia. vard Bringhurst, Wilmington, 
Delaware. John Gilbert & Co. Philndelphia. Pa. Z.D. & W.H.G man, Washington, 
D.C. J. Wright & Co. New Orleans, La. Charies Dyer. Jr. Providence, R.I. Jos. M 
Turner, Savenuan. Ga. Wade, Eckstein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
hd Ys yy from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 
oun 
= by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass, ' 








tai on investments by British Companies and their generally large expend 

be > any regard to er 4 admit =. 4 ‘ py . — a oe 
n exact statement of its receipts cqpentinan ¢ is annu lished by the C 

forwarded to all who may be interesied. ioe d one ae 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently contribute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that,in which [and this is 
nearly 5 sry instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
competition. 

To parties who may atany time fee) disinclined, or unable to continue the payment of 
their premiums, this Company wil! grant Policies payable at death fairty representative of 
the value of such paymen's as they may have made, and it further engages to purchase 
Paton for an equitable consideration after five or more full premiums have been paid 

ereon, 

Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders thus assured. 

A peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 


Policies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 on a Single Life, 
Withparticipation Profits Without purtiipation of Profits 


Age. | Annual | He Yearly; Quarterly| Age. Anoual | Hf. Yearly! Quarterly 
| 





Premium,! Premium P:emium. Premium.| Premium. | Premium. 


2ea4(/2Z 84d 2s. 4d. 2s. 4. 8. d. s. 4 
20 117 4 019 #1 09 9 20 I9 ll 01 4 0 7 
25 22 9 11 10 oll 2 25 114 7 017 8 ce 9 6 
30 29 8 15 2 012 10 30 20 2 1. @.% 0 10 6 
35 216 7 18h 014 9 35 26 4 1 $ 8} 012 3 








Tabies o! Rates, forms of and ai! otherinformation may be obtained 
one proposal, y be obtained at the Head 


THOMAS M. SIMONS. 
88 King Street. Hamilton. 3th April 1850. wenn 


REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
(p24Fts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at ANY Bang 
IN THE UntreD KINGDOM; 

Also PackaGes oF Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 

OF Oy ee EDWARDS, SANFORD & © 

0., TRANSATLANTIC E 

At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET 


Small parcels will be received till 9 1-24.M. of the day of sailing of every STEAMER 
to Evrors. Apl 12 lyr. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 


BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
TS GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powerful ne w 


Steamship 
‘6 GLASGOW,” 
1962 T ons, and 4°0 horse power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Co 
is appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 6th ph ny oa 
at 12 o’cio:k noon. ‘ 
Passage Money—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars, 
Second do Fifty-five do. 








No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. 


For Freight or Passage apply to 
New York, 


J. McSYMON, 


Auguet, 1851, 33 Broadwa 
The NEW YORI, 2160 tone, and 450 horse power, /a consort to the Glas il 
the station early next Spring. of ee 


HE ROYAL MAIL STEAMER MERLIN, Capt. Sampson, wiil ‘ 
muda and St. Thomas on Saturday, 8th November 1851, at noon. ities ane Be 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 


Price of Passage to Bermuda...........cccceccesceeces 
Do do BR, PROMAS. ccccrccccscccccccseoce 4 
There is a regular Mail communication betweey St. Thomas and all th 
Islands, Havens Vou Cruz, Venezuela, &c. © West Indis 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 








E CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 





P. S.No Letters or Mails will be received on board of (he Merlin, except throu 
Post Office. — 
















—— 
HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM sui><.,. 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and bet EAM SHIPS betw. 

fax to land and ive M Pas ‘ween Boston und Liverpool, calling at “4 

tai 

AFBME.-cocssose Copia. hen ts! Coptaing 

Africa. “A. Ryrle | Asineese.esceee Sa eee 

Europ: L. G. tt Niagar seeeeeee’. H, Judking 





seeee M “teeeeseneseeseensseesd, Btong 
America, N, *teeeeseeeesees WIM. Harrigog 


teen “seetsseseseeceessooed, Leltch 
These vessels 8 clear white light at thet: — 
oon carry & r mesthead—green on starboard bow—req og 


Shannon | Canada, 
Cambria 





From 

America -Boston...... + seeee- cose Wednesday ...... 

Niagara -New York.... ccoseceene Wednesday cook oa 7 
Europ .Boston..... oseseee Wednesday ...00....Oct, let.” 4 
Africa New York ++ Wednesday ..........Oct. on “ 
Canad Boston . Wednesday ........ ot. 15th, « 
Asia.. »New York Wednesday ......... Oct. 224’ « 
Americ -Boston.. Wednesday .......... Oct. 29th. « 
PRMD ocbsccccscecesd New Yor Wednesday ..........Nov. 5th « 
Europa ...eseseseeeesss BOStON., oe+eeee Wednesday ......... Nov. 12th «4 

’ 
Passage from New York or Boston to Laneyponl is CAvIN. «646000 .-00068120 


pees not secured until paid for. . acamelled 
reigh: c on apete beyond an amou: perso nses. 
An pe cumnean on " = ree — 

All and Newspapers must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign received and b t mmon 4 
goods. “prough bills of lading are given {n Havre to New ¥ oh a with Britis 
Persons intending to take passage to England in the Roya! Mail Steams! 
to call at the office 8 Brosdway. before telloving the reperta thar eet oe are fae 
THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMBERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


E. CUNARD, Jr, 
38 Broad 





ey 





ARCTIC. ..ccccccccecese sevece 
BALTIC.. ..cccsccccccccscccccceses . 
ADRIATIC ...ceececceses cscccceceescees socsecseseses Capt. Grafion 
These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their En , to ensure ccreugd pant — 
and their accommodations tor peagenqore are wnege for ele, or comfort. speed, 
Price of pese from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive use of extra ise 
State Rooms $325. From Liverpool to New York, £35- 
An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF SAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Saturday....... February..... ..ath 185) 
Saturday........Febraury 2nd, « 
Saturday......+-March ., 
Saturday .. ....Mureh........,.22d, “ 


From New York 
Wednesday...March.. ....+. .5th, 1851 
Wedneeday...March.......-..]9th, “ 
Wednesday. .April..eo. ...---2d, 
Wednesday...April.......es016th, “ 









Saturday ..... AY secccccee-hOth, * Wednesday ....April........ eee Oth, “ 
Saturday ......May......... 24th, “ Wednesday ....April soeeee 30th, 
Saurday .....-JUMG seoereses7th, “ | Wednesday... Muy.......00..14th, 
Saturday .....June.. « | Wednesday .. .May.......... 28th, “ 
Saturday ......July.. ss } Wednesday . Juve......... eeellth, & 
Saturday ......July ... « Wednesday... June........... 25th, “ 
Saturday ......August ad Wednesday....July .eeseseeees 9th, “ 
Saturday . - August - Wednesday. WY .ccccccoce. Bd, 
Saturday . August - Wednesday.... August ++ 6th, “ 
Saturday . Seprembe » Wednesday.... August 20th, “ 
Seturday . Septembe Ma Wednesday....S5evlember Sd, * 
Saturday . October S Wednesday September 7th, “ 
Saturday .....-October ......25th, Wednesday... October..........1st, “ 
Saturday ...... November ..... 8th, “ Wednesday ....October. - 15th, “ 
Saturday ..... November ....22d, ‘ Wednesday....October. -29th, “ 
Saturday..... December.... 6h, “ Wednesday... November 12th, @ 
Saturday ......December....20th, ‘ Wednesday... .November ...... 26th, “ 

Wednesday....December...... 15h, “ 





Wednesday.... December ..... Ziih, “ 
For freight or passage, apply to 

EDWARD EK. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall street, N. ¥ 

BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO. Liverpovl. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO. 13 King’s Arms Yard, London. 

or L. DRAPER, Jr.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 
The owners of theee ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specie,Jew 

elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, aud the value 
thereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION CO. 


‘F\HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com: 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D., Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 


Leave New York. Leave Havre. 











Franklin ...Saturday.......... Feb. 8) Franklin.... Wednesday.,...March 12 
Humboldt occ March 8 | Humboldt ese April 9 
Franklin coos April 5| Franklin oese May 7 
Humboldt eeee ay 2} Humboldt cove ° June 4 
Franklin May 31/ Franklin © oe July 2 
Humboldt Juve 2} Humboldt cece July 
Franklin July 26 | Franklin cove Aug. @ 
Humboldt Aug. 23| Humboldt sees Sep. 4 
Franklin coe Sept, 2 | Franklin ence ct = 
Humboldt eoee Oct. 18) Humboldt sece Nov. 19 
Franklin ecce Nov. 15| Franklin been Dee. 7 
Humboldt eoce Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 

Theee Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, w 
not surpassed either for eperd, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their eccomme 
dations for passengers ure of the most ap roved kind. 

Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ..........+0+s $120 
From Havre or Southampton to New Yor ccorcccccsccescoeseses cocseees f, 850 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board, 


For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 5S Broadway 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre, 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS 
TO SAIL ON THE 8TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 
HIS line of packets wil! hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will sac- 
cesd each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punctually from New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13th en8 28th, and Portsmouth 
on the Ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, viz :— 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days of Salling from 

New York. London, ; 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8{Juue 23, Uct. 2, Feb. 28 
Northumberland, Lord, « "24, % 24, & QaiJuly 13, Nov. 13, March 18 
Southampton, new, Tinker June & Oct, 8, Feb. 8 “ 28, “ 28, _ 38 
Victoria, Champion, | “24, “ "94 ° .4/Aug 13° Dec.13, April 1S 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, March8} ‘* 28, “ 28, . 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, “2, 2. Qs] sept. 13, Jan. 13, May S 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April ?}/ “ 28, “ 2, 3 
Ame. Eagle, oane, “2g, 24) o4lOct. 13, Fev. 13, June ! 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able aud expertenced jam 
tors. Greai care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores. &c.. are of the bert desc 


on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, withu® ~— 
and liquors. Neither the caplains nor owners of these packets will be responsible or © me 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signed ther C10. p 
a JOHN GRISWOLD, 7 Soutn street N.Y. 
July } and to BARING, BROTHERS, & CO. Lendo 


NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL Packers. 


yp - Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpoo) - 
arranged for their outing from each on the Ist, 11th, and 26th of every mooth 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, 











Ships. Captains from New York Frow Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb.......... Cropper.,.....+.Mar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1JApr. 6 Aug. 16,.Dee. 5 
Constellation.......+-+AllCl,.....scsteveesedL ceceees Meveoce oll]. -.28-5,.0+- “sept | 
Yorkshire .-.....00+--ShHeAPMAD.., -.e00.e18....---selG.ee- 16] Jan 1..May tee 6 
Isanc Wright........+..Furber....+.000-Apr. 1... AUg. 1...0.DOC. 1) --eeel -eoeeee Woroereigs 
SEU scisvescccoocBRIVE. >sccscenachlorresece eA bees. Uf oe e28-ceeee 7 ie 
Montezuma.........-. De Courcy......+-. 16... . 16 ....-...16| Poh, 1, ..June ts 
Columbia..... moons os sceveeee-J@n. L.,..May 1...Sept...1] eeesel)--++- r 
Underwriter.......... Shipley... ccseccee ollisccceccelbescecccehl| «seed rernres 
Manhattan............ Hackstafl.....se0..+/I6.ccc- 16... -0.- 6]Mary i July 
New York.....++0++..Briggs....+....+Feb 1.....June] ....Qet | veeeselB a seneete 
West Point..........- ANON. —coccccccccccklrcccccces LL.eee coccdl | -ered¥eees 0% 
Fidelia..........-0+5 Peabody.....cecsceclGs.ccee- oo lSsecereeeel6].-Apr 1... Aug }- 





: er 
These ships are al.lof the largest class, and are commanded by meu of eharacier and 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point ot Sioa. pune 

convenience, and they are furnished with every description of atores of the hest Ke 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool....-.-.+e-00-. . 375 
Lg “ to New Vork.....:seee..cesee> 80 
Agents for ships West Point. Wateriov, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpovi. hi 
Agente for ships Manhattan, Me-ntezuma, Isaac Wrignt, Columbia, Yorksh 
Isaac Webb, and New York, co.N. ¥. 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CU. 


BARING, BROTHERS & C., nt 


PACKETS POR HAVEHs. 


3} ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16 
2 letof each month, aa follows :— 
New York. Havre 


re, Fidelis, 





tn, and New York 08 ® 


8T. DENIS let January.....e-eee+> -= February, 
Follansbee, master. lst May... ..«-- os June, 
lst September.... ..-- (16th October, 
8ST. NICHOLAS, Ist February ..---++- 4 March, 
Bragdon, master Jat June .soe-ceeeee ssf 16tN July, _ 
Ist October.....+-++- _ November, 
MERCURY, (New clipper.) let March.....-.++ee++ ¢ !6th Apri ,, 
Cvnn, master iat July. eeeeere 9 1th Augue wm 
let November. ...+-+++ l6th Decemet, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, Ist April ...02 ++ errs y 16th May, ner 
Willard, master. Ist August = } 16th Septe ’ 
lst December..-+- ifth January. 


. ine 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with al] requisite articles {of ibe 
comfort and convenience of passengers and commanded by mep of experiene 
trade The price of presage is $100 without wines or liquors. oe acral! 
Goode sent to the subscribers wil] be orwarded free irom any charge our tho aie 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKF! gr Pearl ®t. 
ane 24 J ——— 








W. YOUNG SDITOR AND PHOPRIBTv~. 
OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STR*ET 




















